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THE VULTURE IN ITALY. 


The vulture is frequently mentioned in Homer, 


who was familiarly acquainted with its habits of 


devouring dead bodies. ‘The symbolical punish- 
ment of Tityus in Hades, for the rape of Latona, 
as described in the Odyssey, consists in his liver, 
the seat of desire, being perpetually mangled by 
two vultures (xi. 578., imitated by Virgil, 4x., 
vi. 595.). 

The natural history of the vulture is given by 
Aristotle, who makes two species of this bird, dif- 
fering as to size and colour. He was aware that 
the vulture builds its nest on inaccessible rocks, 
and states that the female lays two eggs at a time 
(Camus, Notes sur [ Hist. des An. d Aristote, p. 
820.). In the pseud-Aristotelic work de Mirab 
60., it is affirmed that no one ever saw the nest 
of a large vulture. A steep and inaccessible rock 
is called a yumds rérpa by Aeschylus, Supp. 796. 
Theophrastus relates the fabulous story that vul- 
tures are killed by the smell of ointments (Caus. 
Plant., vi. 5. 1.); and a mixture of fact and fable, 
respecting the same bird, may be seen in lian, 
N. A., ii. 46. Dio Cassius mentions that in Mace- 
donia, before the battle of Philippi, a large num- 
ber of vultures and of other birds which fed upon 
dead bodies hovered over the army of Cassius, 
making hideous screams (xlvii. 40.). See also, 
Flor. iv. 7. 7.; Obsequens, c.69. Lucan likewise 
introduces vultures on the field of Pharsalia, vii. 
834. Aristotle mentions that the sudden appear- 
ance of many vultures, following an army, was 
used by Herodorus, the father of Bryson, as an 
argument that they came from another earth 
above our heads (H. A, vi. 5.; ix. 11.). 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


With respect to the presence of the vulture in 
[taly, our attention must first be directed to the 
celebrated story of the augury of Romulus and 
Remus. The earliest account is that of Ennius, 
who says that the questions to be decided were, 
whether Romulus or Remus should be the ruler, 
and whether the city about to be founded should 
be called Roma or Remora. As soon as the sun 
twelve sacred birds come from the sky, and 
fly on the left hand of Romulus: this sign shows 
that he is to be king. Nothing is said of six 
birds seen by Remus, or of the twelve birds being 
vultures. Romulus is as standing on 
the Aventine: the station of Remus is not men- 
tioned. (Ap. Cie. de Div., i. 48., where sol albus 
evidently means the moon; see Blomf. ad AZsch. 
Ag. 81., Gloss.) 

The next most ancient version appears to be 
that of Ovid. He states that the brothers propose 
to decide by augury which is to be the founder of 
the new city. One takes his station on the Pala- 
tine, the other on the Aventine. Remus sees six 
birds, and Romulus twelve. This omen is ad- 
mitted by Remus to be decisive in favour of his 
brother. Ovid makes no mention of vultpres. 
(Fast. iv. 809—818.; compare v. 149-159. 

According to Livy (i. 6, 7.), the twin-brothers 
contend for the supremacy, and for the honour of 
giving his name to the future city. Romulus 
takes his station on the Palatine, and Remus on 
the Aventine hill. Remus first sees six vultures, 
and Romulus afterwards sees twelve. A dispute 
arises whether the priority of the omen, or the 
superiority of the number of birds, is to prevail ; 
and the dispute leads to a combat, in which Re- 
mus is killed. Livy reports an opinion that the 
number of the twelve lictors, as attendants on the 
king, instituted by Romulus, was derived from 
the twelve vultures. The same origin for the 
number of the twelve fasces is mentioned by 
ZElian, N. A., x. 22. Livy himself thinks that it 
was borrowed from the Etruscans, who derived it 
from their twelve populi. 

According to Dionysius (i. 85—6.) the jealousy 
of the brothers broke out in a difference respect- 
ing the choice of a site for the new foundation. 
Romulus preferred the Palatine hill; Remus pro- 
posed a hill on the Tiber, at a distance of about 
30 stadia, or 33 miles, named Remoria. Upon the 
advice of Numitor, they agree to decide their dif- 
ference by an augury. The station of Romulus 
was the Palatine hill; that of Remus was the 
Aventine, or, as some said, Remoria. Remus first 
sees six vultures on the right hand, and Romulus 
afterwards sees twelve: but a quarrel arises, in 
consequence of a deceit which Romulus attempts 
to practise on his brother. The interpretation of 
a omen is also questioned on the ground stated 
by Livy; a fight arises, and Remus is slain. 

A similar account is brie fly given by Plutarch, 


rises, 


described 
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Rom. 9. He mentions the attempted deceit of 
Romulus as one of the versions of the story. 
From this occurrence the Romans, he remarks, 
make great use of vultures in augury. He ac- 
counts for this custom partly by the harmless 
qualities of the bird, which destroys no living ani- 
mal and no vegetable, and does not even feed on 
the dead of its own species; and partly by the 
rarity of its appearances. The same remark and 
solution are repeated in Quest. Rom. 93. Victor 
de Orig. G. R. 23. has a similar account, but he 
omits the attempt at deceit, and merely states 
that the interpretation was disputed. It may be 
inferred from Censorinus (J. N., 17.) that the 
identification of the twelve birds seen by Romu- 
lus with vultures was as early as Varro. 

The vulture appears in another omen of the 
regal period. Dionysius (iv. 63.) relates that 
the downfal of Tarquinius Superbus was pre- 
ceded by the following prodigy. Some eagles 
built their nest at the top of a tall palm tree, near 
the king's palace. While the eaglets were still 
unfledged, a large flight of vultures attacked the 
nest and destroyed it; killed the young birds, and 


Plutarch, as we havé already seen, states that 
the Romans made a great use of the vulture in 
auguries, which seems to imply its frequency in 
Italy ; though he proceeds to account for the 
sanctity attached to the bird by the rarity of its 
appearance (ordvov @éaua). According to Pliny 
(x. 7.), Umbricius, the most skilful aruspex of his 
own time, stated that the vulture laid thirteen 
eggs; that with one egg it purified the others and 
its nest, and afterwards threw it away ; and that 
it flew to the place where dead bodies were to be 
found three days beforehand. Umbricius is men- 
tioned by Tacitus (Hist. i. 27.) as an aruspex 
who warned Galba of his death. The reference 
of Pliny to a celebrated aruspex of his own time, 
as an authority for facts in the natural history of 
the vulture, seems to imply that the vulture was 
then used in augury. The following birds are 


| enumerated by Festus (alites, p. 3.; oscines, p. 


| 


assaulted the parent birds on their return to the | 


nesf, striking them with their beaks and wings, 
and drove them from the palm tree. The prodigy 
is briefly adverted to by Zon. vii. 11. 

The vulture likewise appears during the his- 


torical age in connexion with auguries in Italy. | 
Dio Cassius states that when Augustus, after | 


the death of Julius (43 3B. c.), appeared at the 
Comitia in the Campus Martius, for his election 
as consul, he saw six vultures, and that he after- 
wards saw twelve, when he addressed the soldiers. 
He is said to have compared this augury with 
that of Romulus, and to have recognised in it an 
omen of his future greatness (xlvi. 46.). 
nius (Oct. 95.) and Appian (n.c. iii, 94.), de- 
scribing the same event, mention only twelve 
vultures; Obsequens (c. 68.) speaks of six on 
each occasion. Dio Cassius relates soon after- 
wards, among other prodigies, that numerous 
vultures alighted upon the temples of Genius 
Publicus and Concord at Rome (xlvii.2.) He 
likewise declares that when Vitellius was sacri- 
ficing and haranguing the soldiers, shortly before 
his death (69 a.p.), many vultures fell upon the 
victims, scattered them in various directions, and 
nearly threw him down from the tribunal (Ixv. 
16.). Julius Obsequens (c. 42. 49.) mentions 
vultures among the prodigies of the years 105 
and 95 n.c. His account is that some vultures 
were killed by lightning upon a tower*; and that 
vultures, devouring a dead dog, were killed and 
eaten by other vultures. He appears to refer to 
Italy, though the places are not mentioned. 


* It was the belief of the ancients that the eagle, the 
bearer of Jove'’s thunderbolts, was never killed by light- 
ning. (Plin. x. 4.; Serv. .#n., i. 394.) 


Sucto- | 


197.), and after him by Servius (on Zn., i. 394.), 
as affording auspicies, not by their voice, but by 
their flight ; viz. the buteo, the sanqualis, the im- 
musculus, the eagle, and the vulture. The buteo, 
according to Pliny, was a species of hawk used in 
auguries. It gave its name to a family of the 
Fabian gens ; because a bird of this species settled 
on the general's ship, and afforded a lucky omen. 
The sanqualis and immusculus were birds in great 
request by augurs, allied to the eagle and the 
vulture. Pliny mentions that these birds were 
reported not to have been seen at Rome since the 
time of Mucius the Augur; but he is inclined to 
attribute the fact of their not having been ob- 
served to the recent neglect of taking auguries 
(N. H. x. 8, 9.). Q. Mucius Scevola, the person 
here referred to, was praetor in 12], and an old 
man in 88 s.c. Livy makes a similar complaint 
with respect to the remissness in recording prodi- 
gies which had grown up in his times (xliii. 15.). 
The Romans do not seem to have been consistent 
in their views respecting the auspiciousness of the 
vulture: for, in the Thebaid of Statius (iii. 496— 
509.), the prophet, taking an augury, complains 
that no propitious bird has come in view, but that 
the hawk and the vulture have alone been seen. 
Livy, describing a great pestilence at Rome in 
the year 174 3. c., and a murrain of the cattle in 
the preceding year, states that many bodies re- 
mained unburied in the streets, but that they 
wasted away, and were not devoured by dogs or 


| vultures; and that notwithstanding the great 


mortality of cattle and men in these two years, 
no vulture was ever seen (xli. 21.). 

Plutarch, in his Life of Marius, c. 17., relates 
a strange story, on the authority of Alexander of 
Myndus, a Greek writer on zoology ; namely, that 
two vultures frequently appeared to the army of 
Marius, before its successes, and were therefore 
considered a good omen; they were known by 
brazen chains, which the soldiers had fastened 
r und their ies ks. 
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In an epigram of Catullus against a certain 
Cominius, the vulture is mentioned in a manner 
which might be understood to imply that the bird 
was then common in Italy : — 

“ Non equidem dubito, quin primum inimica bonorum 

Lingua exsecta avido sit data vulturio. 
Effossos oculos voret atro gutture corvus, 
Intestina canes, cetera membra lupi.”—Curm. 108. 

The Romans were, however, so familiar with 
the Greek poets, that this image may have been 
derived from their works, and not from nature. 


The great Bearded Vulture, or Liimmergeier, | 


inhabits the Alps and Pyrenees, the mountains of 


Greece, and of the Tyrol; but even in these ele- 
vated regions is now arare bird. According to 
Tschudi, in his work entitled Das Thierleben 
der Alpenwelt, this vulture frequents in summer 
the highest levels of the Alps; in winter he de- 
scends to the lower ranges, but never, like the 
eagle, visits the plains. He builds on precipitous 
rocks, and never perches on trees, except for the 
purpose of collecting wood for his nest. As to 


the presence of the Lammergeier in the mountains | 


of Greece and Roumelia, see Lenz, Zoologie der 
Alten, p. 275. The Vultur cinereus occurs more 
frequently in Europe; it is found in Spain and 
Sicily ; it is common in Sardinia; in Italy it is 
rare, and never found in the forests. (Penny 
Cyclo. vol. xxvi. p. 470.) Cetti, Gli Uccelli di 
Sardegna (1776), p. 1—27., enumerates four 
species of vultures in Sardinia. He says that 
they are often killed by the shepherds when gorged 
with food, and unable to rise quickly from the 
earth; and that they build their nests on the 
most inaccessible rocks. Brydone states that the 
vulture inhabits Etna (Tour in Sicily, vol. i. p. 
236.), and Ford mentions that it is common in 
Spain. (Handbook of Spain, vol. i. p. 349.) 

The original version of the augury of Romulus 
and Remus seems merely to have mentioned 
twelve birds: their conversion into vultures was 
doubtless a later embellishment, in order to give 
effect to the story. The prodigy which prefigured 
the expulsion of the Tarquins —the eagles which 


built their nest on a palm tree in the royal gar- | 


dens, and the attack of the vultures on the nest, 
followed by the slaughter of the young and the 
expulsion of the old birds — is a manifest fiction. 
Both these narratives belong to the pre-historical 
age of Rome: but the stories of the flights of 
vultures which appeared to Augustus; of those 
which settled on the two temples at Rome; and 
of the vultures which attacked Vitellius while he 
was sacrificing, likewise betray evident marks of 
fiction. It is difficult to explain the statement of 
Plutarch that the Romans made much use of this 
Lird in auguries, except by supposing that he re- 
fers to the practice of the Romans in countries 
where it was more often seen than in Italy. The 
circumstances in the natural history of the vul- 
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ture reported by the aruspex Umbricius, are 
imaginary, and imply no personal knowledge of 
the habits of the bird. The story of the two vul- 
tures with brazen necklaces, which appeared to 
the army of Marius before a victory, is not fixed 
to any locality, and is moreover a manifest fable 
in the form in which it is related to us. Livy's 
account of the non-appearance of the vulture at 
Rome during the murrain and pestilence of 
174—5 n.c., implies that its appearance was natu- 
rally to be expected on such an occasion. Never- 
theless, if there had been any vultures in the 
country near Rome, they would doubtless have 
devoured the dead bodies, without caring for the 
cause of their death. 

It may be considered as tolerably certain 
that the vulture was as rare a visitant of the 
plains of Italy in ancient as it is in modern times. 
The ancients were not always precise in distin- 
guishing species in natural history; thus they 
confounded the cat and the weasel, two species 
which seem to us very different; and it is proba- 
ble that they may have sometimes confounded the 
eagle or other large carnivorous bird with the 
vulture. Some vestiges of this confusion are visi- 
ble in Pliny, N. H. x. 3., and it appears to occur 
in some passages of the Old and New Testament. 
(See Winer, B. R. W., art. Apter.) Aristotle, H. 
N. ix. 32., describes the percnopterus as a spe- 
cies of eagle, which in its habits resembles the 
vulture; and Llian, N. A. ii. 46., states that the 
wgypius is between the vulture and the eagle 
(compare Camus, ib. p. 65. 622.). Modern natu- 
ralists have likewise established a species of gypaé- 
tus, intermediate between vultures and eagles. G. 
Cuvier, in his notes to the French translation of 
Pliny (tom. vii. p. 366.), remarks that the de- 
scriptions of birds given by the ancients are less 
intelligible and exact than their descriptions of 
quadrupeds and of fish; and he thinks that this 
difference is owing to the fact that their informa- 
tion respecting birds was principally derived from 
the augurs, who were not agreed as to the names 
of the different species which they observed for 
the purposes of their superstitious craft. 

The vulture, like other rapacious birds, is in 
general solitary in its habits; and the stories 
of large flights of vultures on the site of Rome, 
before its foundation, and afterwards among its 
buildings, are quite incredible. It seems, how- 
ever, that the vulture has certain habits which 
give it the appearance of being a gregarious bird. 
The condors sometimes haunt the same cliff in 
South America to the number of twenty or 
thirty ; and five or six sometimes roost on the 
same tree. The Sociable vulture, a South African 
bird, is so called from its habit of packing toge- 
ther (Penny Cyel. ib. p. 466. 474.). Gesner, Hist. 
Nat. vol. iii. p. 712., lays it down, on the autho- 
rity of Belon, that the vulture is the only 
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raptorial bird which is gregarious. “ Vultures soli 
uncunguium gregatim degunt, ita ut aliquando 
quinquagifta in uno appareant, ut in 
Tienste se observasse scribit Bellon.” Belon in- 
deed states (Histoire des Oiseaux, 1585, p. 86.) 
that he had wondered at seeing troops of vultures 
in the plains and deserts between Cairo and the 
Red Sea; but he explains this circumstance by 
remarking that this district is traversed by camels, 
many of which die there, and the vultures col- 
lect around their dead bodies. Temminck, Oi- 
seauz, vol. i., states of the vulture: “Ils vivent 
par paire, mais se réunissent en grandes troupes 
a la curée autour des cadavres qu'ils éventent de 
trés-loin.” This habit of the vulture is alluded to 
in Isaiah, xxxiv. 15.: “There shall the great owl 
make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather 
under her shadow. There shall the vultures also 
be gathered, every one with her mate.” Vul- 
tures are attracted from various quarters to the 
same spot by the presence of dead bodies; they 
are not properly birds of prey, though they feed 
on carrion: hence they assemble wherever car- 
rion is to be found: but the vulture is not a gre- 
garious bird, and does not fly in troops like the 
swan, the goose, the duck, and the rook. 

In the Oneirveritica of Artemidorus, who lived 
in 140—180 a.p., mention is made of an ancient 
custom in Italy, not to kill vultures, and to con- 
sider it impious to hurt them : 
‘IraAl2 véumoy madadv" yiras obk avaipovai, Kal Tobs 


grege 


éuaboy Sé€ ti Kal ev 
émibenévous avtois aaeBew vouiCovow, i. 8. No Roman 
writer alludes to this ancient custom, and it ap- 
pears to be altogether unsuited to Italy. On the 
other hand, we know that the native Iberian 
tribes are related to have considered it an hon- 
ourable and holy mode of sepulture to be de- 
voured by a vulture, Elian, N. A. x. 22., says 
that the Vaccwi, a Hesperian tribe, burn the 
bodies of those who die a natural death, in order 
to stamp their effeminate end with ignominy; but 
honour those who die in war by casting their 
bodies to the vultures, believing the vulture to be 
a sacred bird. In this passage, Baxxaio: for Bapxain, 
is evidently the right reading (compare Menage, 
ad Diog. Laert. vi. 79.). The Vacewi were a 
large tribe in the interior of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis. Silius says of the Celtiberians : — 
“ His pugna cecidisse decus, corpusque cremari 
Tale nefas: coelo credunt superisque referri, 
Impastus carpat si membra jacentia vultur.” 
iii. 341—5. 
In another passage he characterises this mode 
of burial as common to all Iberians:— 


“ Tellure (ut perhibent) is mos antiquus Ibera, 
Exanima obsceenus consumit corpora vultur.” 
xiii, 471—2. 


Concerning a similar custom of the Caspians in 
Asia Minor, see Strab. xi. 11. 8. 
Hence it seems probable that for ‘Iradia, in Ar- 
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temidorus, we should read ‘lowav(z or 'I8npia. Even 
at the present day the vulture occurs frequently 
in Spain. G. C, Lewis. 





VERSTEGAN’S “ RESTITUTION.” 


I have a good copy of the edit. princeps of Ver- 
stegan's Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, 1605. 

In the title-page is the name * Will. Walker,” 
with the canting motto : * Will and Walke aright.” 
The initials highly ornamented, and the hand- 
writing fine, about the date of Charles I. or the 
Commonwealth. 

The engravings are very fine. Who is the en- 
graver? No name, or initial, or mark appears 
on any one of them. 

The last leaf contains the arms of the Verste- 
gans, inscribed at the foot: “Insignia vestuste 
familie Versteganorum,” ete. Upon the back of 
this leaf is the following manuscript note, in a 
very difficult running secretary hand of the reign 
of James I. The Latin is not first-rate: the tran- 
script is perfectly accurate. 

If Verstegan was the author of the acrostic on 
“ Elizabeth” (2™ S. vii. 45.), he must have 
changed his views a good deal after his abode at 


Brussels. W. P.P. 


“ Verstegan was one of that devillish traytor Parsons 
his agents at Bruxells in the dayes of Q. Eliz. who 
being a base fellow, and haveing no more gentleman’s 
bloude in his bodie than in a coupeir’s son, nor scant so 
much of high breed may the couper be, yet toke uppon 
him to cotize the English nobles and gentles there, 
affirming that there were not past 3 or 4 in those coasts 
of all of nation yt were of anie noble or generous blood, 
coat armot or ancestrie, viz. The Erle of Westmorlande, 
the E. Dacres, and as I rememb* the next was himsélf or 
S' Will’m Stanley, I know not whether, but either St 
Knight or St Knave was in the 3¢ place. Whereuppon 
followed a foule adoe in the Flemish Court for awhile, 
sundrie of noble and genrous bloud being mightily dis- 
graced by this base companion’s information giuen to the 
prince in derogation of of Englishe gentrie. And this 
untriall gentleman was one of that nobleman flat Par- 
sons spies, intelligencers, and blazoners of what infamyes 
as were to be conveyed thence abroad into Italie, Spaine, 
France, &c. & Theis are the wordes of W. Watson, the 
Preist, in his Quodlibets of State and Religion, Quodlibet 
34, Art. 7, pag. 257. 

“ Where allso in the next wordes he 
Parsons delt seriously with the Pope about the ex- 
co’icateing of the K. of Scots, James the 6, o* now 
lread Sovereigne being by Parsons his traytorous 
sentence denounced an obstinate hereticke, &c. 

“ Hee ad insignia vetuste familie Versteganorum 
appendant’ remnisci isto tenebrione et Nebu- 
lone dignissimi,” etc. 


showed how 





NEW CATALOGUE 
(Continued from 2° §, vii. 438. 490.) 

In continuation of the list, so well begun by 

Mr. Wruie and Mr. Rei, I send the following ; 


OF SHAKSPEARIANA. 
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none of which appear in the catalogues supplied 

by those gentlemen, nor in Mr. Halliwell’s Shak- 

speariana, published in 1841. The arrangement 

followed will facilitate reference to that work. 
Single Plays. 


The Merchant of Venice.— Altered and very much im- 
proved by Lord Lansdowne. 8vo. T. Johnson at the 
Hague. 1711. 

The Taming of the Shrew. —Cobler of Preston (an al- 
teration of The Taming of the Shrew). By Mr. Johnson. 
Front. 1716. ; . 

Macheth. — French, par J. F. Ducis. 8vo. Paria. 1816. 

162 with the variations of 1632, 1664, and 
1687, with notes (in Ge an). By Delius. 8vo. Bre- 
men, 1841. 

Henry IV. — With the Humors of Sir John Falstaff, a 
Tragi- -Come ly. London. 1710. Unique, probably printed 
abroad. 

Henry VI.— The Roses, or King Henry the 6th, al- 
tered by Dr. Valpy. 8vo. Reading. 1799. 

Richard ITT. ito. London. 1605. Printed by Tho- 
mas Creede, and are to be sold by Mathew Lawe 

Copy in the Bodleian library [ Unique? 
Newly altered by Bridgm in. Svo. 1820, 














Coriolanus. Italian. svo. Florence. 1834, 
Julius Casar.—4to. London 1684, 
— ito. London, n. d. [ 1696? 


Jialian, Florence. 1829. 
Latine redditum, a Henrico Denison. 8vo. Lon- 
don. 1856. 

—— Translated into French Verse with the Englis 
Text at the foot of the pages; preceded by a Study, and 
followed by Notes. By C. Carlhaut. Paris. 1856. 

King Lear. — Collated with the old and modern editions 
[by C. Jennens}]. &vo. 1770. 

French. &vo. Paris, 1783. 

—— English and German. 12mo. Leipzig. 1794 

Romeo and Juliet. — French. Paris. 1772. 

—— French. Par J. F. Ducis. 8vo. Paris. 1813, 

—— Jialian. Rome. 1826. 

Hamlet. —4to. London. 1676. The first 4to. edition 

after the Restoration. The text is very depraved, but it 
was reprinted many times, even so late as 1737. 
An Opera, as it is performed at the Queen’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket. London. 1712. — Founded, 
not on Shakspeare’s Play, but upon the old “ Historie of 
Hamlet.” 





—— French. Par J.F.Ducis. 8vo. Paris. 1815. 
Othello. — German. Leipzig. 1802. 
—— German, Jena. 1806. 

French. Par J. F. Ducis. 8vo. Paris. 1817. 


Commentaries, Essays, ve. 

Antient and Modern Stages Survey’d. By J. Drake, 
1699. 

(Contains curious early specimens of Shakspearian criti- 
cism.) 

Hypolitus Earl of Douglas, with the Secret History of 
Mack-beth King of Scotland, taken from a very ancient 
MS. 8vo. 1708. 

Of Verbal Criticism, an Epistle to Mr. Pope, occa- 
sioned by Theobald’s Shakspeare, and Bentley’s Milton. 
Fol. 1733 

(A satire on the Shakspearian commentators.) 

Essay on Wit, Humor, &c., and on the Character of 
Sir John Falstaff and others. 1744. 

Falstaff’s Wedding, a Comedy written in imitation of 
Shakspeare, by W. Kerrick. London, 1773. 

Letters of Literature, with Critical Remarks on Shak- 
speare. By J. P. Heron (Robert Pinkerton). 8vo. 1785. 
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lago displayed, showing how Cassio accused Iago of 
corruption, n. d. 
Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter [on Iago, 


Shylock, &c.) 8vo. Exeter. 1796. 
Precious Relics; or the Tragedy of Vortigern rehearsed. 
A dramatic piece in two acts. London. 1796. 


Letters from an English Traveller, and a Fragment of 
Shakspeare. By Rev. Martin Sherlock. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1802. 

Essay on Henry V. when Prince of Wales. By Alex. 
Luders 8vo. London. 1813. 

terary History of the 18th Century. By J. Nichols. 
svo. London. 181*. rhe second volume 

(This volume i 1., the Shakspearian 
correspondence of Lewis Theobald, Dr. Thirlby, and Mr. 
Warburton.) 

Essay on the Genius of Shakspeare. By H. M. Graves. 
12mo. Lond. 1826. 

An Appendix to the Works of Shakspeare, containing 
his Life by Skottowe; his Poems, a critical Glossary 
compiled from Nares and others. Roy. 8vo. Leipzic, 
1826. 


Ihe Life and Humors of Falstaff. A Comedy, com- 





ns pp. 180+ 


piled from Sh: ikspe are. 12mo. Lond, 1829. 
Cc italogue of the various Articles contained in Clara 
Fisher's Shakspearian Cabinet. 8vo. 1830. 


Shakspeare and his Commentators, from Lowndes’ 

Bibliographical Manual, Post 8vo. Lond. 1831. 
(Only 52 copies printed. ) 

Da Ponto (Luigi) Giulietta e Romeo, Novella Storica, 
la Novella di Baudello, il Poemetti di Clizia ed altre, 
con Illustrazi Storiche e Bibliographiche. A. Torri. 
Pisa, 1831. Plates. 

Lectures on Shakspeare. By R. B. Hardy. 18mo. 
1834. 

Oration on the Life, Character, and Genius of Shak- 
speare. By George Jones. 8vo. 1836. 

Chefs d’CEuvre de Shakspeare, Othello, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Richard III., Romeo and Juliet, Merchant of Ve- 
nice, in French and English on opposite pages, with 
Notes critiques et historiques par D. O'Sullivan. 2 
vols. 1837. 

Proposal for erecting a Monument to Shakspeare. 8vo. 
1837. 

Falstaff, a Shakspearian Tract. By J. H. Hackett. 
1840. Privately printed. 

Essay on English Tragedy, with Remarks on Shak- 
speare. By Guthrie. 8vo. 

What does Hamlet mean? 8vo. Lond. 

Commentaries on the Historical Plays of Shakspeare. 
By the Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1840. ; 

Letter to John Murray upon an esthetic Edition of 
the Works of Shakspeare. By Spencer Hall. Roy. 8vo. 
London, 1841. 

Shakespeare Affe oder Leben un Lieben ein Lustspiel, 
Bern. Brummer. 8vo. Amberg. 1841. 

A House for Shakspeare, a Proposition for the Con- 
sideration of the Nation. By W. Wilson. 8vo. 

Omtrekken eener Algemeene Litteratuur oder William 
Shakespeare en Deszelf Werken door J. Moulin, 

Tweedstuck). 8vo. Te Kampen. 1845. 

’ (A very useful Bibliography, as it points out the 
various I Ssavs, &c. that have been published in periodi- 











cals, English as well as foreign.) 

Hamlet, an Attempt to find the Key to a great moral 
Problem. By E. Strachey. 8vo. London. 1848. 

Shakespeare, von G. G. Gervin Svo. Leipzig. 1849. 

AB ography of the Poet, and Re marks on his Works. 

4 vols.) 

Account of the Chandos Portrait of Shakspeare. 8vo. 
London, 1849, 
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Prize Essay on the Historical Plays of Shakspeare. 
Svo. London. 1850. 

A new Boke about Shakspeare and Stratford-upon- 
Avon. By J. O. Halliwell. 4to. London. 1850. 

(Printed for private circulation.) 

Sentiments and Similes of William Shakspeare, illu- 
minated in the ancient Missal Style. By H. N. Hum- 
phrey. 4to. Londen. 1851. 

Truths illustrated by great Authors. A Dictionary of 
nearly 4000 Aids to Reflexion, Quotations, &c., from 
Shakspeare and other great Writers. 8vo. London. 
1852. 

Chasles (Philarbte) Etudes sur Shakspeare, 
Stuart et Aretin. 8vo. 

The Text of Shakspeare: an Article in North British 
Review, December, 1853 [By G. L. Craik.] 

The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare, comprising 
Moral Philosophy, Delineations of Character, &c. 12mo. 
London. 1853. 

Collier, J. P., Alte Handschriftliche Emendationem 
zum Shakespeare gewiirdigt von Dr. Delius. Bonn. 
1853. 

Leo, F. A., Beitriige und Verbesserungen zu Shake- 
= Dramen. Berlin, 1853. [On J. P. Coll 
vlio, 1632.) 

New Readings in Shakspeare: in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for August, September, and October, 1853. 

Der Perkin’s Shakspeare. By T. Mommsen. 
Berlin. 1854. 

The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakspeare unfolded. 
By Delia Bacon, with a Preface by Nat. Hawthorne. 
8vo. London. 1857. 

The Beauties of Shakspeare; a Lecture delivered at 
Stratford-on-Avon, 23rd April, 1857. By John Wise. 
London, 1857. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets: a 
Review for April (?) 1857. 


Marie 





Svo. 


n Article in the Westminster 
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68. Bolsover Street, W. 





GLEANINGS PROM WRITERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, ILLUSTRATIVE OF PROVERBS, WORDS, 
ETC. 

(Continued from 2™ §. vi. 321.) 

Words : — 

“We live ina stupid age. The greatest stroakes of 
God, if any whit remote, scarce make the least dint: 
those that cut to the quick usually be doft too soon.” — 
Remains of Mr. Richard Capel. London, 1658. Prefatory 
Address. 

“ We may be left to green heads, to those that be little 
better than children.” — Jb, 

“ He would do/t out that, out of the holy book of God, 
that would not come into another man's consideration.” 
—Ib. 

“Tis no wonder, then, that the cream of the whole 
country . . . would hang on his ministry.” — 6. 


ND QUERIES 


ier’s 





VIIL. 


Jury 2. °.9. 


(2m s. 


“Erasmus hurt the Pope more by his jesting than 
Luther by his ruffling,” &c.— Remains of Mr. Richard 
Capel. London, 1658. Prefatory Address. 

“ Age creeping one.” — Ib. 

“ These and his other eminencies would be laid in oyle 
and dime by him that hath a better pencil.” — Zb. 

“There’s an immanent wheres not a transient power 
to edifie.” 


_— », 


“ Some scapes in the printing,” p 80. of the following 
Treatise on the Translation of the Holy Scriptures : — 


“That we may not leave any rubb in the consciences of 
the weak, — Jb., p. 19. 


(In this treatise the word sith occurs twelve 
times.) 


“In this universal scare-fire.” — The Bulm of Gilead. 
A Sermon preached by Anth, Tuckney, D.D., Aug. 30, 1643, 
London, 1654, p. 11. 

“ Like a wrackt man,” &c. — Jh., 13. 

“Be a means that she (i. e. your native country), 
which hath suckled you with her milk, may not be 
slocken in her own blood.” —Jb., 44. 

“You shall find all hopes and expectations dasht, all 
ankers coming home,” &c. — Jh., 56. 

“ Anker, shipwrack.” — Ib., 62. 

“If circumstances can biggen them of the largest size.” 
— Jb. 74. 

“Death’s sting can pierce, even to the quick, through 
such a callous brawnynesse.” — A. Tuckney’s Sermon on 
Death disarmed, p. 25. ; 

“ He thinks he is still rowling and tossing in the tem- 
pest.” — 1b., 109. 

“ Then ail vizards will be laid aside, all black patches 
and beauty spots that covered foul sores will be pluckt off.” 

“No more is a true godly spirit hindered in his way by 
this scorn (or reproach), then one riding on with strength 
in his journey, hindred by the barking of whappets at his 
horse heels.” — Burroughs on the Excellency of a Gracious 
Spirit. London, 1638, p. 64. 

“The child that thou snibbedst and rv provest.” 
roughs on Hosea. London, 1652, vol. i. p. 52. 

“* Bewetted with the tempest.”—Jb, 55. 

* Because God revealeth such rich grace in the middest 
of judgment, let this engage your hearts to the Lord for 
ever. b., 72. 

“It hath been matter enough for a godly, painful, con- 
scionable minister to be outed of all “he hath in an in- 
stant.” — Jb., 8 

“ Many vee in dark corners in the country where 
they never had the knowledge of Jesus Christ, but were 


— Bur- 


| nuzled up in ee and all kinds of superstitious 


_ He would be far from those battologies and miserable | 


extravagancies,” &c. — Jb, 

“ Sometimes in such dumps,” &c. — Ib. 

“Get we then to God, He can stablish 
heart.” — Zé. 

“ Again, gingle not with termes that be improper in 
matters of Religion.” — Zé, 

“Learn to be more above board in all our dealings.” 


the shuttle 


“ Not to the half nor quarterth part of a common apo- 
thecarie’s bill.” 


— Th, 


vanity.” — Jb., 85. 
“A dead luskish spirit is liable to a thousand tempta- 
tions.” — Jb., 92. 


“We shall have nothing but d-abling and divisions ; 
what shall every man be left to do what he list?’ 
Tb., 9%. 

“They have wide, checker, lyther consciences, and hav- 
ing ends of their own, they will yield to anything for the 
attaining of those ends.” — Jb., 12. 

“What kind of dangers did inviron the Church, and 


| do inviron it.” — Jb., 116. 
“Those on ship-board shoot out to have them come to 
helpe,” &c. — Jh., 149. 


pertly.” 


“They (children) should be very carefull in keeping 
their due respect to their parents, and not speak madla- 
— Ib, 152. 

“ Pride, arrogancy, mallapertness.” — Ib., 

“ We have already met with as tickie points 
— Ib. 161. 


159. 
as can be.” 








24 §. VIII. Jucy 2. °59.) 


“They did batten themselves, and suck out the FE syP- 
tian manners.” — Burroughs on Hosea, London, 1052, 
vol. i, 172. 

“If this affliction that thou dost so riggle to get out of, 
and thinkest thyself so miserable under it, had not be- 
Jalne thee, thou mightest have fin into the pit, and been 
lost.” — Ib,, 240. 

“They keep a rigling and a stirre.” — Ib., 216. 

“ Now I have no heart to pray; yea, I must be haled to 

a Th, 250. 

“ Conscience hales them to duty.” — Jb., 463. 

“The Mr. of the feast himself came in.” — Zb., 258. 

“The English word /ewd comes from loved, an old Saxon 
word, which signifieth one that is of a servile disposition, 
of an under spirit,” Sc. — Ib., 277. 

“When afllictions come on the wicked they 
Amort.” — Ib., 283.; also vol. iv. 200. 

‘Their hearts were put all agog with their feasts.” 
Th, 287. 

“When vou hear of Jncomes of riches flowing in upon 
you,” &e. — Ib., 317. 

“To draw them aside from the clutter of the world.” 

as They had some incklings of while they were here.” 
Tb., 3: 59. 

“You have fetches because you meet with difficulties in 
your way.” — Jb., 424. 

“ Much adoe there is before our hearts can be gotten to 
work towards God in good earnest.” — Jb., 445. 

“They are very het about a very poore, sorry, cold 
businesse.” — Jb., 452, 

“We lay it (a filthy garment), soaking a great while, 
and a frosting many nights, the Jews have lyne a soaking | 
and frostning many hundred yeeres.” — Jb., 500. 

“Not long since . what sumptuous things and 
fine knacks had they, and all to set out a pompous super- 
stitious way of worship.” — Jb., 412 

“One that hathe beene acquainted with the free grace of | 
God in Christ, will serve God for himself without indent- 
ing with Him: he will be willing to go into wo s vine- 

A) yard, and not indent for a penny a day.” — Jb., 206. 

“This is the reason that your Bride-well or Gacle- 
birds seldome or never come to good; why? because 
they have no bridle to keep them in; they have lost all 
their honour, and they can loose no more.” — Jb., 215. ; 
and vol. iv 

“The word that signifies detractor in the Hebrew is 
Rachil, and some think our English word Rake-hell 
comes from that word, one that makes no conscience to | 
speak falsely.” — Zb., ii. 44. 

“Those were a company of Promoters, Apparitors, and 
Bay lifs.”—Jb., ii. 47. 

“ Many young men that have lived in good families, 
and had good governors, then their sin was restrained ; 
but afterward, when they come to live at their own hand, 
then they break out, erumpunt then.”— Jb., 59. 

“ You shall find them by their very gate, they walk 
so peartley abroad.—Ib., 112, 

“It is your fault you have bezelled it away.”— Ib , 212. 

“ But presently lay in a wanzeing, languishing, sence- 
less condition, and so died.—Jb., 645. 

“There is a sullen dumpish sighing of spirit and de- 
jection of soul that is as unpleasing to God as it is to 
men.”—Vol. iii. 168. 

“ A wicked swearing deboist officer that hath a spight 
against godly men in an army, will set them on the most 
despe rat service,” &c.—Ib., 257. 

Tradesmen oppress their debtors, when they have 
gotten poor men into their debts, then they will make 
them that they shall buy of them, and of none other, and 
so will put off any of their braided ware to them, and 
put it off at a deer rate.”—Vol. iv. 314. 

“ You that have good voiages abroad. 
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“Oh! how ridged are they.”— Burroughs on Hosea. 
London, 1652, vol, iv. 301. 

“ Heis severe and he is ridged.” —Jb., 170. 

* Some, behave themselves so ridgedly.” —Ib, 841. 

“ Roughness, and ridgedness, and cruelty,’ — 1b., 39 

(Query. Do these last quotations suggest a 
different origin of the word from the Latin 7 rigidus, 
from which rigid i is usually derived ?) 


Proverbs and Sayings, §¢.— 


“ The country proverb is Hear as hogs in harvest. 


| When they are gotten into good shack, when they at 


home call them and knock at the trough, the hogs will 
lift up their heads out of the stubble and listen, but fall 
to their shack again.”— Giles Firmin, Real Christian, 1670. 
p- 11. 

“It is a terrible proverb, but I believe too true, ‘ Hell 


| is paved with the sculls of great scholars, and paled in 


with the bones of rich men.”—Jb , 30 

“We say of a man, ‘I will winter him and summer 
him, eat a bushel of salt with him, before I can trust him 
as a bosom friend.’ We say of some men, * They are 


| such subtle deceivers they will cheat a man though he 


stand, and look on them.”—ZJ0., 242. 

“ A short spurt doth not tire me, the length and hard- 
ness of the way will at last tell me what leg J halt on.” 
Anth. Tuckney's Sermon on Balm of Gilead, p. 65. 

“ Death (if nothing before), will break many a knot of 
good fellows.” — A. Tuckne y's Serm. Death Disarmed, P. ll, 

“ | am not so strait-laced or superstitious.” —Jb., 30. 

“Tt seemeth that he had his faith at his finger's ends,” 
—Ib,, 50. 

“A believer in the outlet of his life hath his out-gate 
from all which in this life most troubled and wounded 
"—Jb., 81. 

“ They that have feathered their nests in the w orld, ” &e. 
—IJb., 123. 

“ He who in a course of mortification hath done the 
greater will not stick at the lesse; will not stick to part 
with his dear life, who by the grace of Christ hath al- 
ready parted with his dearer lust.”—Jb., 137. 

“ Too fierce we be against such as close not with our 
notions. It was Bell, Book, and Candle once, “tis not 
much better now. . . We cannot all cut to a thread, there 
will be some variation in the compasse; but whilest we 
aim at the white, the oddes is to be passed by without 
bitterness.”—Cuapel’s Remains, Prefatory Address. 

“ Whilst we be so sharp in our contests, Satan makes 
his markets; Religion goes to wrack, our differences 
widen.”—Jb. 

“ He charged his servants to do what few men prac- 
tice; never to set in corn, nor to bring home cattle, but 
to take as the market would afford.” —Jb, 

“It is an usuall thing when men are in the height of 
their pride and their ruffe, like the wild asse’s colt, to 
scorn and condemn all that comes against them.” — Bur- 
roughs on Hosea, i. 13.; also, iii. 135. 

“We say, 7 we hich commeth from the heart, will go to 
the heart.” — Ib., 16. 

“ How many i you known who have been willing 
to part with that which they had, and to put owt, as it 
were, to the wide world ?—Ib., 76. 

“ You are exceedingly guéled with this argument many 
times.” — Jb., 80. 

“T were as good hold my peace, sleepe in a whole skin, 
and be quiet.” — Jb. 156. 

“ God accounts those who have never so much know- 
ledge, yet if it do not sanctifie the heart so as to give 
Him the glory, they are blinde, blinde as a beetle.” —Ib., 264. 

“ Perhaps many of you have been kind to your friends, 
and made them, as we say.”— Ib., 267. 

















8 

“Rich men who are full-handed do not understand 
what a burthen it is for men to hang on every bush.” — 
Bu Hosea Lor n, 1652. vol ; 

“Itt I pea in the irt, though vou should 
live t vard pea your sins 1 log you, would 
purs vou ’ \ itv wuuld l nh vou 
& lb, 427 en 

“In th v have staid, and the brun Th., 457. 

‘It ttol a phrase L “ bread and the a spe ] 
is good fa — Jb, 499. Also, vol. 217 

‘You often tell your lavish wasting servants, they 





they die 6 


will be alad of a crust before 
“ Gunpowder spirits, 


These people ha that a little 
spark of fire can so quickly blow them up.” — Zé., vol. 
ii, 22. 

«“ Those things that one would think were as plain (as 
* o 





we sav) as the nose on a man’s fu — Ib, 25. 

“ How diametrically cross is the language of Scripture, 
and the doctrine of Tqno is the mother of 
devotion, say they is the mother of destruc- 
tion,’ saith Gop, * they perish for the want of knowledge.’” 

» J ' 

« Like vour Chancellors and Commisaries Courts that 
were wont to be, thev cared not what offences there were, 
they rejoiced at long presentments, all brought grist to their 


ed in their estates, their liber- 
they would not 


after every pipe.” 


ciences, if 
to dance 
can see day at a little hole, as we 


n plus me in this 





‘Ib, 


s shall never be 


5OR, 


a peny the 





n Germany, that the monks 
nothing so bad which they 
ild dare do it.” Tb., 632. 
rs on me.” — Jh., 686 
j to dead beer, all their spirit 
yu Tb., 128 


fair pretences, thev think they have 


“ Many have very 
this, and that warrant out of the Scripture for it, but all 


the while there is a pad in the straw, there is their living 
and trading, and estates and friends that they have an 
eye upon, and it is that which dyasses their hearts and 
spirits.” — Vol. iii. 153. 

“ If the worst come that can, I hope we may have time 


enouch to get one way or other to make shift to live, and 
these back doors that their eyes are upon, have made them 
less solicitous about, and less helpful in the great things 
that God calls all together to joyn together with a/ their 
strength,” &c. — Jb, 182. 

“No men or women have their hearts sink in despera- 
tion more than those that, in ruffe of their pride, are the 
most bold and presumptuous against God, and His ser- 
vants.” — Jb., 

“ Justice should be like the water in the Thames, that 
s poorest of all, m ry have it, for the rery fete hing of it.” 
=_ Jb.. 374 

“Oh! what foul souls many of them have, their beauty 
is but skin deep.” Tb. 434. 

“ We use ‘it’s a woman's reason to say, I will 
do such a thing because J wil it.’” Vol. iv. 80, 

“ They leave them in the lurch many times.” lb. 

“ If those who are the dear Saints of God, that worship 
Him in truth and sincerity, and have evils among them, 
but vet they shall not escape scot free, Oh! then, what 
will become of thee.” — Jb., 215. 
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“ 
The third heir joveth not.” 
Burroughs on Hosea London, 1652, vol. iv. 319. 

“We call rich men substantial men, such a man (we 
sav) is a substantial man, for indeed all the substance 
that the world *ks after is riches, they account it sub- 
stance.” — Jb., 325. 5 

“ Ilaving got himself warm in the nest,” & Tb., 423. 

“ As we speak of some, * Give them line enough, and 
they wil quic kly hang themselves.” Ib., 517 ' 


Ib., iii, 139. 
S. M. S. 


“ They are presently upon the merry pin.” 


(To be continued.) 





Minor Hates. 


Squaring the Circle-—Of course you and many 
of your readers are acquainted with the game of 
* squaring ” a given word, which has of late been 
current in society. Ido not know whether any 
notice of this ingenious amusement falls within 
your field. If so, you will perhaps put upon 
record the “ squaring of the circle” which I send 


you. It is as follows : — 
( I R ( L E 
I ( \ R l Ss 
R A R E 8 I 
Cc REATE 
L I Ss T R E 
E Ss T E E M. 


this squaring is that every 
and vertical, shall be a known 


The condition of 
line, horizontal 
word. 

There are very probably other ways of “ squar- 
ing the circle :” if so, I should be glad to see them. 

I may remark that the reason why the circle is 
especially difficult to square in this way is, that 
in it three consonants come together, rR c L; and 
these of course, in making the other words, must 
each be followed by a vowel or aliquid. W. W. 


Oxfordshire Proverb.—In Fuller's Worthies of 
Oxfordshire, I find the following proverb among 
the old county sayings, and forward it with a por- 
tion of the author’s comment. Let me add that 
the large sweeping dress, at present in fashion, 
has been a subject of reproof and satire whenever 
it has appeared, from the timd of Latimer to this 
day. Fuarthingales, or verdingales, are defined by 
Johnson as “circles of whalebone used to spread 
out the petticoat to a wide circumference” 

“ Send Verdingales to Broad Gates * in Oxford. 

“ This will acquaint us with the female habit of former 
ages, used not only by the gadding Dinahs of that age, 
but by most sober Sarahs of the same—so cogent is a 
custom. With these verdingales, the gowns of 


common 
* The allusion is to Pembroke College, in Oxford, 
which at one time “received the name of Broad Gates 
from the wide form of its entrance, ‘ Aula cum lata porta,’ 
or * Aula laté portensis.’ ” 
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women beneath their waists were pent-housed out far | Messrs. Puttick & Simps yn in 1834, there ap 
: ap- 
bevond their bodies; so that posterity will wonder to I 


; pears, amongst other MSs., the following item:— 
what purpose those bucklers of paste-board were em- , 


ploved. .... These by degrees grew so vast, that their “ 592. Memoirs of Holt, General of the Irish Rebels, 
wearers could not enter (except going side-long) at any edited from his original MSS. by T. Crofton Croker, the 
ordinary door; which gave the occasion to this prover! Ms. in Mr. Croker’s hand.” 
But these verdingules have been disused these forty vears; I have this MS. in my possession ; and it is 
whether because women were convinced in their con- +s : 
sciences of the vanity of this, or allured in their fancies curious, containing much more than what has 
with the novelty of other fashions, I will not determine.” been printed, and showing the many alterations 
Francis Trencu. | ™ ude by the editor. Where is the original MS. 
Islip. at present? I may add what is not mentioned 


by Mr. Croker, that Holt and his wife lie buried 
in the old churchyard of Monkstown, near Dub- 
lin; and that there is a headstone to their mee 
mory, “ erected by their eldest son, Joshua Holt 


Bartholomew Thomas Duhigg.—Mr. Duhigg, 
Librarian to the Honourable Society of King's 
Inns, Dublin, devoted no small portion of his 


ime to leg Zz yublicati : as proved by : ” 

time to legal study and public ation ; as prove l by | of Sydney. Aneea. 
his Letter to the Right Ion. Charles Abbot, on the 

Arr angement of Trish Records, &¢ (8vo. Dublin, Provincial Words : “ Pishty,”’ “ Cess-here.” —In 
1801); his King’s Inns Remembrances (8vo. Dublin, parts of Gloucestershire a young dog is called a 


1805); and his more comprehensive wor k, en- pishty, and is invited to come by the words * nishty, 
titled History of the King’s Inns, or, an Account pishty.” In like manner a dog is invited to come 
of the Legal Body in Ireland, from its Connexion | to lis food thus, “Cess-here, cess-he “ ” ITs either 
with England (8vo., Dublin, 1806). of these words used elsewhere ? and whence are 

Mr. Bohn, in his edition of Lowndes’s Manual, | they derived or corrupted ? P. P. @. 
informs us that the History of the King’ s Inus is 
“in three Parts, two Parts published ;” but this 
is an inaccuracy. I have Part IIL., as well as the 
other two, at this moment before me. 

The pampblet, entitled King’s Znns Remem- ABIGAIL HILL, 
brance s, is “an Account of Irish Judges on the It will be admitted by everyone who has given 
Revival of the King’s Inns Society in 1607 ;” and | puch attention to the four last years of Q. Anne's 
in a note appended to Part III. of his History, the yeien,— when, more than at any other period of 
author states that “he is anxiously determined to | Eyolish history, since the Revolution of 1688, the 
complete King’s Inns Remembrances, or an ac- j 
count of eminent legal men from the earliest wra | that the ruling spirit of that eventful period was 
in Irish annals, and also an History of the late | A }jgail, L ady Masham. The comparative obseu- 
Union.” Did Mr. Duhigg carry his intentions rity into which her name has since fallen may be, 
into effect? When did he die? And has any | jy 4 great measure, attributable to that unobtru- 
biographical sketch appeared in print? APHBA. | ciyeness.—not the least singular point in her very 


King James's Army List.—Mr. D'Alton (at p. remarkable character, —w hich led her to content 

28.) says that Colonel Rochfort was tried in herself with the reality of power, and avoid its 
1651 Sor being a Royalist. Mason, in his History parade. Hence, while Sir A, alter Scott styles 
of Si. P atrick’s, Dublin, gives the details of the her truly “the patroness of Tories,” less discern- 
court martial; from which it would appear that | "2 Writers have spoken of her as a creature or 
he was tried 9th March, 1651, for the murder of tool in the hands of that party: a supposition, 
his major—a very different offence. He was | one would think, sufficiently refuted by the plain 
found guilty, and sentenced to death; but the | '¢ts, that, after rescuing her royal mistress from 
sentence was not executed for upwards of a year. the intolerable yoke of the Marlboroughs, Abigail 
Mr. D’ Alton has also fullen into mistakes about the Hill removed Lord Treasurer Gi dolphin to ake 
creation of sundry baronetcies, which he says were | 70°™ for he r cousin Harley ; and, again, removed 
granted before 7 reality the order was in exist- | Harley with as little ceremony when it appeared 





Queries. 





succession to the throne trembled in the balance,— 


ence. Y. S. M, | that he hesitated to go the required lengths to- 
wards the restoration of the Queen's brother. 
“ Memoirs of General Joseph Holt.”—In p. xxii. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 


of the Preface to the Memoirs of Joseph Holt, it | character of Lady Masham (naturally in her 
is stated that “ the manuscript of these volumes | own time the butt of political squibs and ribaldry 
[2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838] was procured by Sir | from the opposite party) is not in the present day 
William Betham from Joseph Harrison Holt, the | fairly appreciated. Miss Strickland, however, 
son of the writer, not long after his father’s | writes: — 

death.” And in the Catalogue of the late Mr. “ Lady Masham wrote in a better style than Secretary 
Thos. Crofton Croker’s library, which was sold by | Harley or any of the courtiers of the era; as any one 
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may ascertain who compares their respective composi- | 
tions. It is likewise undeniable that her letters surpass 
those of the authors and poets among whose correspond- 
ence they are found.” 

I subjoin a genealogical scrap, and shall be glad 
if any of your readers can throw light on a point 
of which I have hitherto met no elucidation,—the 
connexion between Abigail Hill and the Harley 
family. Harley's mother, it is well known, was 
Abigail Stephens of Essington, in Gloucestershire ; 
on the other hand, the mother of Abigail Hill was 
a grand-daughter of Sir J. Jennings, —a cousin, 
therefore, of the Duchess Sarah. 

Of the family of De la Hill, Kilminton, Devon, 


Judce of Common Pleas under Hen. [V., Hen. 
t V., and Her, VL, High Sheriff of Devon, 1427. 


Sim Ronwear Hitt. 
Robert. 
Richard. 


t 
Robert. 


S Richard, settled at Truro about 1600, 


! 
Richard, Treasurer to the Long Par!., 1612-49. 


I | 
Thomas. William. 
! | | 
Abraham, First Treasurer to the R. Society. Francis. Peter. 
' ; 
Richard, died without issue. William. 


Abigail, 
Lady Masham. | 
i | 
Anne, married 
Ileury Hoare, 
ce... 1726. 


Samuel Tord Masham, 


died without issue, William=Anne Vivian. | 
1776, 


Capt. Thos. Hill=P. Grenfell. 





Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, present representative of the family. 


H. D'Aveney. 


Norwich, 
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In my book the prose alternates with the meeter, 
and there is subjoined “The Songs of the Old 
and New Testament,” with the same imprint, pre- 
ceded by an address, dated Glasgow, 27th Feb. 
1648, wherein he states that he had been ex- 


| pressly charged with this work by the General 


Assembly in 1647. I have in vain tried to make 
up a Note of the several impressions of this re- 
markable version, and I shall be glad if your cor- 
respondent's extensive diggings in this old field 
enables him to supply what is wanting in this re- 
spect in Laing, Holland, Cotton, and a 

» O 





filinor Queries. 
Rev. P. Rosenhagen—his literary Reputation. — 
“ The Revd. Philip Rosenhagen is lost because he pub- 
lished nothing with his name. But he was very well 
known in the literary world, and better still in the con- 
vivial world; this, however, must have been more after 
1774 than before. He had the sort of reputation to which 
Theodore Hook should attach a name, as the brightest 
and most enduring instance of it.” — Atheneum, 1858, 
p. 268. 
Can any of his writings or wit be now traced ? 
J. Mp. 
Family of Watson, Yorkshire. —Can any of 
your readers who are learned in Yorkshire gene- 
alogies clear up the following for me? In a His- 
tory of the Family of Baird of Auchmedden, §c. 
recently published in Edinburgh, I find it stated 
that a James Baird married “Jane Watson of 
Bilton Park, Yorkshire.” It is about this Jane 
Watson that I wish information, as I can find no 


| notice of any family of this name in connexion 


ZACHARY BOYD. 


Believing that a correspondent of “ N. & Q. 
can resolve most questions relating to the literary 
productions of the Rev. Zachary Boyd, I beg to 
inquire if he can furnish any precise information | 
regarding the dates and peculiarities of the several 
editions of The Psalmes of David in Meeter, by the 
Minister of the Baronie Church ? 

I have a copy of that Printed at Glasgow by the | 
Heires of Geo. Anderson, 1648, where the author, 
in an address To the I. Rev. the faithfull Minis- 
ters of God's Word of Britain and Ireland, says, 
in 1644 he put his hand to this work of the 
Psalmes, “ whereof I give you now the last edition.” 
Again, “I hope the judicious reader shall finde 
this last edition mended in many things; and, if 
any thing hath been observed by any in former | 
editions, let them consider it to bee mended in 
this last ;" which several passages indicate at least 
a third impression; but as Mr. Neil, and others, 
specially name a third edition under date 1646, I 
suppose I must consider mine the fourth, and 
most probably the final completion of the travells 
of Mr. Zachary in this line. 


with Bilton Park, near Aynsty, which is, I be- 
lieve, the only Bilton Park in Yorkshire. It is also 
stated in the work quoted that the family to which 
Jane Watson belonged afterwards took the name 
of “ Wood-Watson,” and resided at “ Malton Ab- 
bey;” but here again I can find no trace of the 
name. Iam inclined to believe that Bilton and 
Malton must be misprints or errors of some sort. 
I may state that in an old MS. vol., in the hand- 
writing of the above Jane Watson, I find inscribed 
the names “ Elizabeth Watson,” “ Eliz. Holcombe, 
her Book, 1703,” and “Thos. Dalrymple,” and 
* John Dalrymple,” who were in all probability 
relatives of the Jane Watson in question. 
Sicma Tuerta. 
Lambert: Geering.—The Rev. Thomas Lambert 
of Drogheda died in 1661, leaving four children : 


| 1. James; 2. George (futher of Ralph, Bishop of 


Meath) ; 3. Anne, wife of Mathew Geering; 4. 
a daughter, wife of John Brunker. Wanted, 
Mr. Lambert's pedigree. Was he of the York- 
shire family? What was his daughter, Mrs. 
Brunker's name ? and who was Mathew Geering ? 

Y. 8S. M 
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NOTES 


“ Urban,” as a Christian Name.—This has been 


a family name amongst the Vigers of the co. of 


Carlow for about 250 years, but I am not able to 
mention its origin, or any other family in which 
it has been borne? Can any of your correspond- 
ents assist me? Y. S. M. 


* Night, a Poem.”"—Can any reader tell me the 
name of the author of Night, a poem, 8vo. Glas- 
gow, 1811? The book was cut up in the Monthly 
Review, and the critics received back some of their 
abuse in a second work by the author, entitled 
Peter Faultless, and other Poems, 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1820. J. 0. 


Randolph Fitz-Eustace.— Who is the author of 
The Brides of Florence, a play in five acts, illus- 
trative of the manners of the Middle Ages, by 
Randolph Fitz-Eustace: published by Hurst, 
Robinson & Co., London, and A. Constable & Co., 
Edinburgh, 8vo., 1824? The volume is dedicated 
to Lieut.-General and Mrs. McIntyre. Sigma. 


Mrs. Jane Marshall.— Can any of your readers 
give me any account of Mrs. Jane Marshall [Mari- 
shall?], authoress of Sir Harry Gayglove, a 
comedy, 8vo. (Edinb. ?), 1772? She is also the 
authoress of Clarinda Cathcart and Alicia Mon- 
tague. ‘The two works last mentioned I suppose 
are novels. Stema. 


Publishing before the Invention of Printing. — 
How did authors set about publishing their writ- 
ings before the invention of printing? Where 
can any detailed answer to this question be found, 
or any information on its subject ? We eee 


Heraldic Query. — Arms in an old carved 
Jacobean mantelpiece at Winchester. Quarterly, 
Ist and 4th, a cross bottonnée ; 2nd, a fret; 3rd, 
two bars. Crest. Over a squire’s helmet, a 
goat's * head, rising from a ducal coronet. Motto. 
A fey ee. .sccs B. B. Woopwarp. 


Ephraim Pratt. —TIn Kirby's Wonderful Mu- 
seum, vol. v., is given a long list of persons who 
have been remarkable for longevity. Amongst 
the number appears 
“ Ephraim Pratt, born in 1687, and living in Philadelphia 
in 1802, at the age of 115; he married in his 26th year, 
had six sons and daughters, and 1500 descendants in 
North America. He had never been ill, never taken 
physic or been bled; his intellectual faculties and his 
memory were still unimpaired.” 

If this account be true, Mr. Pratt's progeny 
far exceeded Lady Temple's (1* S. ix. 468.). I 
am anxious to know something more of his his- 
tory, particularly the place of his birth, and whe- 
ther he was of the family of Pratt of Shotswell, 


* Tam not confident that the head is that of a goat; 
but it is more like it than any other heraldic beast of my 
acquaintance, 
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Warwickshire, and Edgeott, Northamptonshire. 
He may have been a son of Ephraim Pratt who 
died in 1709, aged seventy-two, and whose tomb- 
stone is in Edgcott churchyard. Y. S. M. 


Thelusson the Banker at Paris.—An ancestor of 
mine, an Englishman, resided for upwards of forty 
years in Paris, and, at the age of eighty-one, died 
there in the midst of the French Revolution, 1793. 
He was an ecclesiastic of the Roman church, and, 
therefore, could have no legal descendant except 
the child of his brother, the only member of the 
family who married. That child, my grandmother, 
obtained possession after her uncle’s death of some 
property in the Bank of England, left by the 
abbe’s sister to him. So little intercourse was 
there between the family, that, although he sur- 
vived his sister for three years, he died uncon- 
scious of this legacy, which was a considerable 
one. The change of religion had estranged the 
abbé from his heretic brother and child, and tBe 
latter only heard of her uncle’s death by chance 
some years after it occurred. 

I find it stated that Peter Thelusson, by his 
will, dated 1796, purposely tied up his property for 
sixty years to give the unfortunate descendants 
of his customers an opportunity of claiming their 
own. It is most probable that the abbé, a fellow- 
countryman, trusted his property to Thelusson’s 
care, for none can be traced in any of the French 
funds. The only record of him was the “ Acte 
du Decés,” still at St. Cloud, in which it is written 
that “ Citoyen Luce Hooke, natif d’Ireland,” was 
found dead, “ gitant sur un lit,” by the authorities 
called in on the occasion; and there is no indica- 
tion of the place in which he died, except the 
general words “ dans ce lieu.” 
~ [have heard it stated that Thelusson ordered 
that his books should be open to the inspection of 
all, but I have never been able to discover where 
they were deposited. Perhaps some of your readers 
can inform me? The time has now elapsed to 
make or substantiate a claim to any of his pro- 
perty, and the matter has settled down into a 
literary curiosity. N. H. R. 


Robert Emmett's Rebellion in 1803. — It will be 


| recollected that on Saturday, 23rd July, 1803, an 


infuriated mob of assassins, in Dublin, murdered 
Viscount Kilwarden, then Lord Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench in Ireland; and also Col. Lyde 
Browne of the 21st Foot. At the same time an 
officer, Cornet Henry Robert Cole, of the 12th Light 
Dragoons, was shot at and severely wounded, but 
escaped with life. ‘These offences were committed 
during the administration of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke. Permit me, through the medium of “ N. 
& Q.,” to inquire if this Col. Lyde Browne were 
of the family of one of the most distinguished 
virtuosi of this country, which claim will be indi- 
cated by reference to the following publication : 
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“ Catalogo dei Marmi, eccetera, del Signre. Lyde 
Browne, Londra, 1779, 4to.” 

The coincidence of the Christian name suggests 
to me that there was some relationship between 
the two. The colonel [ believe began his military 
career in the North Gloucester Militia, as lieu- 
tenant in 1793; but soon after entered the regu- 
lar army, and arrived at the rank above-mentioned. 
The worthy officer, Mr. Cole, so barbarously 
treated by the villains, is, [ have heard, still liv- 
ing at Kew, near Richmond. x. 


Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh.— George Cro- 
mer, an Englishman, was appointed Archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland in 1522, 
and died 16 March, 1543. Neither Ware nor 
Harris in their Bishops of Ireland give any ac- 
count of his family, where born or educated, or 
of his previous appointments. I understand his 
name does not appear in the registries of Oxford 
of Cambridge; it is therefore probable he may 
have been educated in some of the great schools 
of London, and enjoyed some employment about 
the court of Henry VIII. 
correspondents kindly afford me some information 
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Can any of your correspondents inform me 
from the arms what family the lady belonged to ? 
She is supposed to have been a Greenwood of 
Oxfordshire or Worcestershire. Also, can you 
complete the lines, or throw any light on their 
meaning? ‘The first is, probably, “her face is 
more beautiful than the effigy,” which may be 
hoped, otherwise she was ugly enough. But what 
can the second mean ? T. E 


se 


Thomas Randolph. — Some short time since I 
was favoured with a communication from the 
Marquis of Kildare, in which he mentions that he 
was informed by the late Mr. Holmes of the Bri- 
tish Museum, that, at the end of an old family 
Bible in the possession of Mr. Shirley, at Eating- 
ton Park, Warwickshire, is a note of the family of 
“Thomas Randolph, Esq., Master of her Majes- 
ties Portes, and Chamberlaine of the Exchequier,” 
who “married Mrs. Ursula Copinger,” and had a 
son Ambrose, “and a daughter Frances, who mar- 
ried Thomas Fitzgerald.” Was this the same 


| person as “ Sir Thomas Randolph” mentioned in 


Would seme of your | 


as to his early life, and more of his after history | 


as Primate than is contained in Harris, or point 


out where it could be found, either through your | 


columns, or by letter addressed to the Editor ? 
, 2 eo 
Arms of John de Bohun.—In the Harl. Collec- 
tion is a charter (83. D. 44.) of John de Bohun, 
dated 22 Edw. Ill. To it is attached the seal 
(elegant, and in good preservation, ) of his mother, 
Johanna, daughter and coheir of Wm. de Braose. 
The seal has a central shield (crusuly a lion ram- 
pant, Braose,) between three, all alike. Barry, 
nebule of six; a bordure crusuly. Were these 
arms borne by John de Bohun, husband of 
Johanna? 


Antient Portrait. — At Brickwall, Northiam, is 
& portrait on panel of a middle-aged lady, which, 
from the dress and style of painting, is supposed 
to be of the date either of Philip and Mary, or 
early in Elizabeth's reign. On the upper corner 
is a shield, bearing a coat of arms as follows: 
sable, on a chevron between three saltires couped 
argent, five ermine spots of the field: on the other 
side of the lady's face, and corresponding in posi- 
tion to the shiel:, is an inscription in white letters, 
but, a portion of the panel having been broken off 
and lost, only a part of the inscription is left ; it 
is as follows, viz. : — 

“ Pulchrior effigie fac 
cxsare uirgo uiro.. .” 


| and his armorial bearings. 


| of drunkenness ? 
Anon. | 


the lst volume of Histurical Notes as ambassador 
from Queen Elizabeth to Scotland and France 
between 1572 and 1586, and died in 1590? He 
was ancestor of the Duke of Leinster, and I am 
very desirous to ascertain something of his family, 
Y. S. M. 


Drunkard’s Corpse Burnt.—In the parish re- 
gister of Iken, Suffolk, it is recorded that, on 
Nov. 10, 1669, Edward Reeve, “nuper de Iken 
Hall,” returning from Saxmundham “ impletus 
fortioribus liquoribus,” fell from his horse and 
broke his neck on the spot; “et proximo die, 
vespertino tempore, in ignem positus.” Are any 
other instances on record of this mode of dispos- 
ing of the corpse of one whose death was the effect 
Acue. 


“ Englishry” and “ Irishry.”—What authority 
has Lord Macaulay for these words? (Vide His- 
tory of England, vol. iii. pp. 132, 133.) They 
are not to be found either in Johnson or Walker. 
Permit me to suggest to his Lordship the pro- 
priety of translating the extracts fromh Spanish, 


| Dutch, and other foreign works inserted in his 


| ence on the climate of Great Britain ? 


“'Viro,” in the second line, is immediately un- | 


der “fac” in the first, and the termination of both 
lines appeats to have been broken off. 
probably a portion of “ facies.” 


* Fac” is 
| measure 32 inches in diameter. 


notes, in his next edition. N. H. R. 

The Gulf-stream and Climate of England. — 
Can any correspondents of “ N. & Q.” direct me 
to any recent periodical or other publication con- 
taining an account of the change of the course of 
the Gulf-stream, and its supposed probable influ- 


Jas. Dixon. 


Old Bells. —T have lately seen a pair of curious 
old bells: they are brass, spherical, similar in 
shape to the small bells now used for ferrets, and 
They are very 
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neatly cast, with a projecting rim round the 
centre, and a stamped pattern on the lower half, 
with the letters * R. W.” or *W.R.” They con- 
tain a loose metal ball about an ounce in weight, 
and have two circular apertures in the upper part, 
and a long narrow opening in the lower, and give 
out a pretty loud sound when shaken; they are 
suspended by an iron link 14 inches, through 
which runs a 2-inch iron ring, and weigh about 
a pound each. Can any of your correspondents 
throw a light on the use to which they were ap- 
plied ? Jas. Coomss. 

German Silver. — When and where was the 
mixed metal, called albata, argentane, or German 
silver, first made in Europe ? B. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 

“ Hore Subsecive,* by Lord Chandos, 1620.— 
T have recently purchased, at a book-stall, a book 
bearing the above title on the outside, but within 
the publisher says : — 

“The Author of this Booke I know not, but by chance 
hearing that a friend of mine had some such papers in 
hand, and hauing heard them commended, I was curious 
to see and reade them ouer; and in my opinion (which 
is also contirmed by others iudicious and learned) sup- 
posed if I could get the Copie, they would be welcome 
abroad, My friends courtesie bestowed it freely upon 
me, and my endeuour to giue you contentment, caused 
mee to put it in print.” He adds, “If the Book please 
you, come home to my shop, you shall haue it bound 
ready to your hand, where in the meane time I expect 
you, and remaine At your command Ep. Bioynr.” 


The title-page runs thus: 
Observations and Discovrses. 


in Paul’s Churchyard, at the signe of the Black 
Beare, 1620.” 

It is difficult to reeoncile the assertion in this 
letter with the endorsement of the book. Can 
you tell me who this Lord Chandos was? In the 
fly-leaf is written, “By Grey Bridges, Lord 
Chandos, J. P.” N- H. R. 

[The author of this work is supposed to have been 
Grey Brydges Lord Chandos, styled “King of Cots- 
would,” who died August 20, 1620. A full account, 
and long extracts from this book, will be found in 
Brydges’s Memoirs of King James's Peers, p. 384. et seq., 
and in Park’s edition of Lord Orford’s Royal and Noble 
Authors, ii. 184., ed. 1815. Mr. Park has the following 


-_ ™ . ; 
written by Lord Chandos than Gilbert Cavendish, who 


“ Hore Subseciue ; | 
London: printed | 
for Edward Blount, and are to be sold at his Shop | 


died too young to have had the experience which it dis- 
plays. Mr. Brydges, however, adds, that those learned 
antiquaries, Mr. Thomas Baker and Dr. White Kennett 
(of whom the latter, from his connexions with the family, 
had a particular opportunity of ascertaining the point if 
well founded), considered it at least to be very doubtful. 
Lord Orford professes to have introduced Lord Chandos 
with great diffidence of his authority; and Mr. Malone, 
whose copy of Hore Subsecive was obligingly imparted 
to the editor [Thomas Park }, conceives it likely to have 
been written by William,the brother of Gilbert, if the pro- 
duction of any Cavendish. It is probable, he adds, who- 
ever was the author, that the book was composed about 
1615, from concurring notices of time in six or seven 
places.” ] 

Woodrvof.— Could you kindly inform me whe- 
ther the plant called in Germany Waldmeister, 
and used there to perfume and spice, wine grows 
anywhere in England, and if so, where? I find 
the word translated in dictionaries as Wood-roof. 
[I am not myself an Englishman, or perhaps I 
ought to know this; yet none of my English 
friends know it. J.C. C. 

[The German Waldmeister appears to be the same 
plant as the English Woodroof, according to the descrip- 
tion as given by Rhind, in his History of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 592, edit. 1855. He states that the “ Wood- 
roof ( Asperula odorata: naturalfamily Rubiacee ; tetran- 
dria, monogynia, of Linnzus,) is a plant which grows wild 
in woods and thickets, and has been admitted into the 
garden from the beauty of its whorled leaves and simple 
blossom, but chiefly from the fragrant odour of the leaves. 


This odour is only perceptible when the leaves are 
crushed by the fingers; but when dried, they give out 
their peculiar odour very strongly, and for a long 


period. They are used to scent clothes, and also to 
preserve them from the attack of insects. This plant 
will grow under the drip of trees, or in very shady places, 
and thus may become a pleasing ornament in situations 
where other tlowers wiil not thrive. It is also frequently 
planted in rock works.” Gerard adds, that “ Wood-roof 
is reported to be put into wine to make a man merry, and 
to be good for the heart and liver.”’] 

Edwards’ Palemon and Arcyte.—Mr. Bohn, in 
his edition of Lowndes, mentions Edwards’ play 
of “ Palemon and Arcyte” in a way which makes 
one infer that there is an edition of 1566. Chet- 
wood asserts “ that it was published with ‘ Songs’ 
in 1585.” Never having had the luck to meet 
with it, or to meet with any one who had, I should 
like to know whether my ignorance is the result 


| of my want of diligence, or whether the play re- 


note respecting its authorship: “ The bookseller (Edward | 


Blount) in his address to the reader says, ‘ He knew not 
the author of the book:’ but the late Dr. Lort had seen 
a copy of it ascribed to Lord Chandos, and so had Lord 
Orford. It must, however, be observed that Wood as- 
cribes a book with this title to the Rev. Joseph Hen- 
shaw, printed in 1631 and 1640; and assigns the above, 
in 1620, to Gilbert Lord Cavendish, who died before his 
father, the first Earl of Devonshire, in 1625. Mr. Brydges 
thinks that Wood had little reason for ascribing the 
book to Gilbert Cavendish, since, by the internal evidence 


of the publication, it seems more probable to have been | two editions. 
‘ 


mains non est. G. H. K. 
[Our dramatic writers do not appear to have ever seen 
this comedy in print. Warton ( History of English Poetry, 
iii. 238., ed. 1840) says, “I believe it was never printed.” 
It would seem that Chetwood’s statements must be re- 
ceived with caution, as he is styled by George Steevens, 
“ a blockhead, and a measureless and bungling liar.” 
Edward Wright.—Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
the portrait of Mr. Wright, who wrote a book 
of travels in Italy and elsewhere, which he dedi- 
sated to Lord Parker, and which went through 
Can any of your correspondents 
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give any farther information as to the history of | 
Mr. W right! ? G. | 


Mr. Edward Wright, of Stretton in Cheshire, born Aug. 
25. 16e0, and educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was a gentleman of refined and elegant taste in useful 
knowledge and polite literature. He set out on his travels 
in company with the Earl of Macclesfield (then Lord Par- 
ker) in 1720, and spent three years in a tour, of which he | 
published an account entitled, Some Observations made in 
travelling through France, Italy, &Xe., in the Years 1720, 
1721, and 1722, illustrated with several prints from his 
own accurate drawings. Lond. 1730, and 2 vols. 4to., 
1764. Several of his papers appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions. Ue was married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
..++ Ley, on May 2, 1709. Mr. Wright died on May 7, 
1750, and was buried at Tilston, in Cheshire. A pedigree 
of the family is printed in Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii. 389. } 


** Odcombyan.” — Taylor, the water poet, dedi- 
cates his Three Weeks’, Three Days’, and Three 
Hours’ Observations and Travel from London to | 
Hamburgh, to “ the odcombyan decambulator, per- 
ambulator, ambler, trotter, or untyred traveller, 
Sir Thomas Coryat.” 

What is an “ odcombyan decambulator ?” 

Acae. 

[Sir Thomas Coryat was a native of Odcombe, in 
Somersetshire : hence Odcombyan decambulator, or more 
correctly deambulator, a walker abroad. Decambulator, 
in Taylor's days, may have been classical slang for 
“ Bayard’s ten toes.” Supposing the coiner, whoever he 
was, of the word decam/ulator to have designed this 
jocose allusion to the number ten (S€éea), is it not possible 
that he may have had in view the old Italian word de- 
cameron, a Volume in ten parts, or of tales related in ten 
days? } 

Edward Chandler, Bishop of Durham. ee 
his arms. Y. S. M. 

[Checky G. and A., on a bend engrailed S, three 
lioncels passant of the second.—Hutchinson’s Durham. ] 


Replies. 
GHOST STORIES. 
(2°¢ S. v. 233, 285. 341. 386. 462.) 


The Wynyard ghost-story is thus alluded to in 
the tenth of Sir Walter Scott's Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft : — 


“ The story of two highly respectable officers in the 
British army, who are supposed to have seen the spectre 
of the brother of one of them in a hut or barrack in | 
America, is also one of those accredited ghost-tales which 
attain a sort of brevet rank as true, from the mention of 
respectable names as the parties who witnessed the vision. 
But we are left without a glimpse when, how, and in 
what terms, this story obtained its currency; as also by 
whom, and in what manner, it was first circulated; and 
among the numbers by whom it has been quoted, although 
all agree in the general event, scarcely two, even of those 
who pretend to the best information, tell the story in the | 
same way.” 





As it has been revived in the above pages of 
“N,. & Q..” I will endeavour to throw a little | 
light upon it. } 


. VIII. Jury 2. °S9. 


On the 23rd of October, 1823, a party of dis- 
tinguished big-wigs were dining with the late 
Chief Justice Sewell, at his house on the esplanade 
in Quebec, when the story in question became a 
subject of conversation. Among the guests was 
Sir John Harvey, Adjutant- -General of the forces 
in Canada, who stated that there was then in the 
garrison an officer who knew all the circum- 
stances, and who, probably, would not object to 
answer a few queries about them. Sir John im- 
mediately wrote five queries, leaving a space op- 
posite to each one for an answer, and sent them 


| to Colonel Gore, who, if my memory serves me 


rightly, was at the head of either the Ordnance 


| or the Royal Engineer department. The following 


is a copy of both the — and the answers, which 
were returned to Sir John before he, and the other 
guests, had left the Chief Justice’s house : — 


“ My Dear Gore, 

“ Do me the favour to answer the following 
Queries. 

“1, Was you with the 33rd Regt, when Captains 
Wynyard and Sherbrooke believed that they saw the 
apparition of the brother of the former officer pass through 
the room in which they were sitting ? 

«2, Was you not one of the first persons who entered 
the room, and assisted in the search for the ghost? 

“3. Was you not the person who made a mem® in 
writing of the circumstances by which the singular fact 
of the death of Wynyard’s brother, at or about the time 
when the apparition was seen, was established ? 

“ 4, With the exception of Sir J. Sherbrooke, do you 
not consider yourself almost the only surviving evidence 


| of this extraordinary occurrence? 


“5, When, where, and in what kind of building did 
it take place? * (Signed) J. Harvey.” 

“ Thursday morns, 

234 Oct". 1823.” 
Answers. 

“1. Yes, I was. It occurred at Sydney, in the Isl¢ of 
— Breton, in the latter end of 1785 or 6, between 8 
and 9 in the evening. We were then blocked up by the 
ice, and had no communication with any other part, of 
the world. °5.G" 

“2. Yes. The ghost passed them as they were sitting 
before the fire at coffee, and went into G. Wynyard’s 
bed-closet, the window of which was putted (sic oo 

“2.G.” 

“ 3. I did not make the memorandum in writing myself, 
but I suggested it the next day to Sherbrooke, and he 
made the mem". I remembered the date, and on the 6* 
June our first letters from England brought the account 
of John Wynyard’s death on the very night they saw his 
apparition. “2.G” 

“4. I believe all are dead, except Colonel Yorke, who 
then commanded the regiment, and is Depy. L*. of the 
Tower, —and I believe Jones Panton, then an ensign in 
the reg*. “Rk. GG.” 

“5. It was in the new barracks at Sydney, built the 
preceding summer, one of the first erections in the settle- 
ment. “ (Signed) Ratren Gore. 

“ Sherbrooke had never seen John Wynyard alive; but 
soon after returning to England, the following year, when 


* Query, puttied down, to exclude the cold ? 
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walking in Bond Street with 
Gent, and just after telling him the story of the ghost, 
[he] exclaimed —My God! and pointed out a person — 
a gentleman — a3 [being] exactly like the or in 
person and dress, This oy was so like J. Wyn- 
yard as often to be spoken to for him, and affected to 
dress like him. I think his name was Hayman. 

“T have heard W™, Wynyard mention the above cir- 
cumstance, and declare that he then believed the story of 
the ghost. * (Signed) R. G.” 

The above is taken from a copy made from the 
original queries and answers, and given to me, 
only a few weeks after the date affixed to the 
queries ; and to it is added, in the handwriting of 
the copyist, the following : — 

“A true copy from the original. The queries are 
written in black ink in the hand-writing of Sir John 
Harvey, Depy. Adj. Gen’. of British America, and signed 
by him ;—the answers are in red ink, written and signed 
by Colonel Gore. The original paper. belongs to Chief 
Justice Sewell. Sir J. Sherbrooke was lately Gov". 
Gen!. of Lower Canada.* It is said that Sir John Sher- 
brooke could not bear to hear the subject spoken of.” 

The copyist was a near relative of the Chief 
Justice, and died in 1832. He was one of my 
most intimate friends. Enric. 





ATTACK ON THE SORBONNE. 
(2™ S. vi. 346.) 


The lines show that G. C. had more back and 
current reading in foreign theology, and a better 
appreciation of the difference between Zeus and 
Jupiter, than could have been expected here in 
the middle of the last century. He is not, how- 
ever, quite correct in imputing to the Sorbonne 
the scornful expression “ one Arnald.” Arnauld 
withdrew from France in 1679. He may be said 
to have been “driven out” by the Sorbonne, but 
it was at Liége, in “the land of dykes,” that six 
superiors of the University issued the decree 
which Bayle thought worthy of preservation for 
its exquisite latinity :— 

“Nos infra scripti superiores conventuales regularium 
in civitate Leodiensi, certiorati de conventiculis, qui 
habentur apud certum Arnaldum, doctrinam suspectam 
spargentem, censemus D. Vicarium charitutive certioran- 
dum, ut similia conventicula dissipere et prohibere non 
dedignetur, etiam cum dicto Arnoldo conversationes. 
Datum in conventu minorum, hac 25 Aug. 1690.” 

On Nov. 18, 1751, the Abbé de Prades offered 
himself for the degree of bachelor, and maintained 
before the Sorbonne a thesis on the question, Quis 
est ille in cujus faciem Deus inspiravit spiraculum 
vite ? He followed Locke in denying innate ideas, 
and slightly resembled Hobbes on the origin of 
justice ; but the doctors approved end granted 
his licence unanimously. Objectionable matter 
was soon discovered, for on | Dee. 7, the king's 


From July, 1816, to July, 1818. 


W™, Wynyard, late D. A. | 
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advocate applied to the Parliament, and on the 
22nd the abbe's licence was suspended, and the 
Sorbonne ordered to reconsider its decision. It 
did so, and “ ate its words” most ungracefully on 
Jan. 27, 1752, censuring the thesis as horrible 
(horrendum), and feebly excusing its own inad- 
vertent approbation : — 

“Conscivit hoc grande nefas per thesim die 18 Nov. 
anni proximi elapsi, in Sorbona propugnatam. Thesim 
artificiosa prolixitate, literarum fusilium tenuitate digestam, 
que legentium aitentionem fatigando distraheret, locutioui- 
bus ambiguis, poeticis, metaphoricis, compositam, quibus 
error sub quadam larva veritatis insinuaretur, ipsa_ vero 
veritas pesumdaretur,” &c. 

De Prades was a man of ability, and had clever 
friends. Voltaire and the Encyclopedists were 
on his side. He printed in 1753, Recueil de Piéces 
concernant la Thése de M. VAbbé de Prades, in 
which he gave the writings of his adversaries 
fairly and stood up against ‘them manfully. The 
ablest were Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris, and 
the Bishops of Montauban and Auxerre. I have 
not read all the 270 quarto pages of small type 
and double columns, but have seen enough to say 
that they must have been instructive and ‘pleasant, 
when books were fewer and leisure was more. 

I do not know what share the “mistresses” took 
in the bullying, but no doubt under Louis XV. 
they were as important in theology as in politics. 
Probably some of them were for De Prades, as he 
gives an allegorical frontispiece to the second part 
of his book, with an ample explanation, in which 
a female figure is called * La Religion soutenue 
par le Roy, qu'elle regarde avec confiance.” A 
light from above, described in language which 
would savour of profanity if quoted, falls upon 
her and “le fils ainé de l’Eglise,” who is appro- 
priately dressed as an ancient Roman. 

There is a book on the other side, Za Religion 
vengée des Impietés de la Thése et de l Apologie, 
Montauban, 1754, for which I have made diligent 
but fruitless inquiry. 

Those who wish to go farther into this matter 
than the space which can be spared in “ N. & Q.” 
allows, will find enough, and directions to more, 
in Bayle’s Dict. art. Arnaud; Causa Arnal- 
dina, Leodici Eborunum, 1690; D'Argens, Lettres 
Juives, vii. 158.; Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XIV. 
c. 37.; Reuchlin, Geschichte von Port Royal, Ham- 
burg, 1839; and Bouillier, Histoire de la Philoso- 
phie Cartésienne, Paris, 1854. 

Allow me to correct what appears to be a mis- 
print in the third of the lines quoted :— 

“ Knocked down Titians, burnt-out Semele.” 
"read “the Titans,” which sets the 
and removes the anachronism and 


1, B.C. 


For “ Titians 

metre right, 

auctioneering. 
U. U. Club. 
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PRICE OF BIBLES. 
(2™¢ S. vii. 373. 483.) 


The following is an extract from a MS. letter, 
date 1664, from the Rev. John Allin in London 
’ 

to his friend at Rye: — 

“T cannot yet gett a bible for y* old woman, but one 
printed 1661, 12s. price, and 6d. if claspt, but I count y* 
too deare, and not of y® edition she desire with Beza’s 
Annotations.” 


From the catalogue of a private library of the 
date of the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in which all the books are methodically 
described, with their cost prices, I transcribe the 
following list of Bibles, &c. : — 


“8vo. Hebrew 
Amsterdam.—English Singing Psalmes. 
5s. 

Fol. Latin. Old Testament and Apocrypha, with mar- 
gent. Imanuel Tremellius and Ffrancis Junius. — New 
Testament, both of Tremellius and Beza, with notes. St. 
Gervase. 1607. 12s, 

4to. English Service and Psalmes. — Old Testament 
and Apocrypha with Margent, New Testament with 
Margent, 1586.—Two Tables.—Singing Psalmes. London. 
1584, 5s. 

8vo. French. Old Testament and Apocrypha, New Tes- 
tament with Tables (Rochell, 1616, Church of Geneva). 
—Singing Psalmes, fforme of Ecclesiastique Prayers, &c. 
6s. 

4to. Latin. Old Testament and Apocrypha, — New 
Testament with Tables. Basil. 1578. Vulgar edition. 5s. 

8vo. English Service and Psalmes. London. 1640. 
—Old Testament and Apocrypha. Imanuel Tremelius, 
Francis Junius, Amsterdam. 1639.—New Testament. 
Theodore Beza.—English Singing Psalmes. London. 
1641. 5a. 

8vo. Latin. Old and New Testament. London. 1640. 
—English singing Psalmes. London. 1648. 4s. 

8vo. Old and New Testament and singing Psalmes. 
Cambridge and London. 1647. 4s. 

8vo. New Testament with Beza’s Notés. L. Tomson. 
London. 1582.— English singing Psalmes. London. 
1613. 2s. 

i6mo. Greek. New Testament; Epistle of Hen. Ste- 
phens, and Notes of Isaac Casaubon. Oliva. 1617. 1s. 6d. 

l6mo. Greek. New Testament. Amsterdam. 1632.— 
English singing Psalmes. London. 1632. 1s. 6d. 

lémo. Dutch. 
Catechisme. — Christelicke Gebeden, &c. 
1652. 1s. 6d. 

8vo. Latin. New Testament. 

16mo. Italian. New Testament. 
Lyons. 1549. Is. 6d. 

12mo. Psalmes and Hymmes and Spirituall Songes 
in Meeter. New English Church. London. 1652. 6d. 

8vo. Old and New Testament. John Came. 1662. 
Bs. Od. 

8vo. Hebrew Bible cont. all ye Old Testam‘. Edition 
of Menasseh ben Isr. Amsterdam. 1639.—Greek New 
Testament, edition of Rich. Whittaker. London. 1633. 

v8, 

8vo. Latin. Old Testament, 
ment, with Tables, &c. Lugduni. 1663. 
tion. Is. 

Fol. Greek and Latin. New Testament in 2 versions, 
y® one old, y® other of Beza, with large Annotations on 
the Greeke and 2 Tables. 1598. 4s. 

4to. Syriac. Psalmi Davidis, &c. lingua Syriaca, &c. 


sible contaifig all ye Old Testament. 
London. 1631. 


Amsterdam. 


Vulgar edition. 4d. 
Antony Bruciclus. 


Apocrypha, New Testa- 
Vulgar edi- 


New Testament.—Singing Psalmes. — | 
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| in vers Latin. Lugduni.” Thomas Erxenius. 1625.— 
Marci Evangeliste Evangelium, Syriacé Cothenis. 1622. 
—DiviJohannis Epistola Cathol, 1* Syriacé. Martinus 
Trostius Cothenis. 1621. Is. 

W.S. 





Hastings. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 

‘ Signa” of Battel Abbey (1* S. ii. 199.) — 
Mr. M. A. Lower asked for assistance to inter- 
pret the designation of one of the tenants of 
Battel Abbey about the year 1170, who occurs as 

Edricus qui signa fundebat.” At p. 237. of 
the same volume answer was made by the Rev. 
Dr. Rock, that the word signum was frequently 
used for a bell; but I now venture to suggest 
that the signa in question were the tokens or 
brooches cast to give or sell to the votaries at 
Battel as memorials of their visits, — like those 
which are known to have been distributed at 
Canterbury, Walsingham, and other celebrated 
shrines. Since the year 1850, when Volume II. 
of “ N. & Q.” was printed, much has been col- 
lected respecting these Signs of Pilgrimage. 
Many of the most curious have been engraved 
from the collection of the Rev. Thomas Hugo, 
F. S. A., to illustrate a paper in the forthcoming 
volume of Archeologia: and I am inclined to 
hope that, upon the suggestion I now make, either 
Mr. Lower, Mr. Fiea, or some other of the 
able antiquaries of Sussex, will detect the signa 
of Battel Abbey either in those plates or in their 
own cabinets. Joun Goucu Nicuots. 


Queen Anne's Churches (2™ S. vii. 513.) — 
Another chapel of ease made a church by Queen 
Anne's commissioners was Aylesbury Chapel, St. 
John Square, Clerkenwell, which on the 27th 
December, 1723, was consecrated by the name of 
the church of St. John, Clerkenwell, and had a 
parish assigned to it. For particulars, vide Hone’s 
Every Day Book, pp. 1475—80, W. J. Pinks. 


Barrymore and the Du Barrys (2™ S. vii. 362.) 


| —- Horace Walpole, in a letter to the Miss Berrys, 


| committed to Newgate. 


dated “ Berkeley Square, Feb. 26, 1791,” has the 
following passage :— 

“ Madame du Barry is come over to recover her jewels ; 
of which she has been robbed, not by the National As- 
sembly, but by four Jews, who have been seized here, and 
Though the late Lord Barry- 
more acknowledged her husband to be of his noble blood, 
will she own the present Earl for a relation, when she 
finds him turned strolling player? "—Letters of Horace 
Walpole, by Cunningham, vol. ix. p. 291. ; 


Cromwell's Children (2 S. vii. 476, 507.) — 
The Protector had five sons and four daughters, of 
which the following is a correct list. His two 
first male children died in infancy ; his fifth died 
on the day subsequent to his birth. By his wife 
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Elizabeth Bourchier he had Robert, b. Oct. 13, 
1621; died young. Oliver, bap. Feb. 6, 1622; died 
young of the small-pox. Richard, b. Oct. 4, 1626 ; 
died at Cheshunt, co. Herts, July 13, 1712, et. 85. 
Henry, b. at Huntingdon, Jan. 20, 1627; died 
March 23, 1673, wt. 47; buried at Wicken, 
co.Cambr. Bridget, bap. Aug. 5, 1624; buried at 
Stoke Newington, co. Mid., Sept. 5, 1681. Eliz. 
bap. July 2, 1629; died Aug. 6, 1658. James, 
bap. Jan. 8, 1631; buried Jan. 9. same year. 
Mary, bap. Feb. 9, 1636 ; died March 14, 1712-13. 
Frances, d. Jan. 27, 1720, wt. 84. 
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The entries in the pedigree from which this list 


is taken give those of Robert, Oliver, Richard, 
Henry, and Elizabeth, as extracts from Hunting- 
don registers. Cx. Horrer. 


Oliver Cromwell had five sons: 1. Robert; 2. 
Oliver ; 3. Richard; 4. Henry; 5. James. The 
first three appeat to have been educated at Fel- 
stead school, Felstead being the residence of their 
maternal grandfather, Sir James Bourchier. 

Robert was buried at Felstead on the 31st of 
May, 1639, wt. seventeen. Probably he died 
while at school. Oliver was killed in battle at 
the age of twenty-one. I believe his burial-place 
is unknown. If it be at Felstead, the Rev. R. B. 
P. Stanley will be doing a public service by pub- 
lishing a copy of the register in the columns of 
“N. & Q.” Richard was buried at Cheshunt, 
where he died. Henry was buried in Wicken 
church. James, who died the day after his birth, 
was buried at Huntingdon. 

The correspondent of the Kentish Mercury is, 
no doubt, in error in stating that three of the sons 
of Oliver Cromwell were buried at Felstead. 
Probably Robert was the only one buried there, 
as it is scarcely likely that Oliver, who was killed 
near Knaresborough, would be buried in Essex. 

J. G. Morten. 

Cheam, 


The Cromwellian Edition of Gwillim's Heraldry 
(2™' S. vii. 180.) — A. A. speaks of a great num- 
ber of the coats of the Cromwellian families being 
in “ the early editions of Gwillim,” but it is only in 
one edition of Gwillim that those coats occur ; and 
where is a copy of it to be found ? J. G.N. 


The Arrows of Harrow (2™ §S. vii. 463.) — Your 
correspondent states that Dr. Butler, head mas- 
ter, introduced the adoption of two crossed ar- 
rows as the arms of Harrow School. 

This is an error. I have in my possession three 
prize books which I received while there, and all 
those (and they were very numerous) which I 
saw with other boys were similar; viz. stamped 
with two crossed arrows on the back, as the arms 
of Harrow. 
ler became head master. I apprehend the custom 
to be coeval with the establishment of the school. 

E. L. 
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Vergubretus, §c. (2% §. vii. 424.)—In the 
present nebulous state of Keltic literature, it is 
hazardous to attempt any etymologies, but the 
following are submitted in illustration of M. Put- 
LARETE Cuastes’ Note of the 6th May, e. g., 

Vercingetorix, the celebrated chieftain of the 
ZEdui (Ces. B. G. 7.) has been resolved into 
“ Fear cean go turus,” literally, the head man of 
the expedition. 

Vergesilaunus, “ Fear or feer go saelan,” or 
the man of the standard, i. e. the standard bearer. 

“ Liscus (says Cesar in his Comment. b. i.), qui summo 
magistratui prieerat, quem Vergobretum vocant -Edui, 
qui creatur annuus et vitw necisque in suos habet potes- 
tatem,” &c., 
is quite in accordance with the explanation of 
“ Vergobretus,” or “ Fear go braith,” i. e. “ The 
man that judges.” 

To this may be added — 

*“* Cartismandua,” “Caer ys maen du,” or “Caer 
(t)ys maen du;” “ The wall or city of the black 
stone.” 

“ The Brigantes,” from Braighe, braighé acan, 
elevated grounds. 

The words (or as we now have them, proper 
names) of Viriathus, Viridomarus, or Virduma- 
rus (Ces. B, G. vii. 38.), Eporedorix (/d.) and 
Veredovix are compounds requiring elucidation. 
The prefix, ver, vir, or “ fear,” may be considered 
as ascertained to mean man: quere tamen de cx- 
teris. The old Scholiast on Juvenal, Sat. vii. v. 


| 214. interprets Allobrox as meaning a stranger or 





And I left Harrow before Dr. But- | 


barbarian. 
“ Rufum qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit.” 

L. M. N. 
Smokers (2° §. vii. 512.) — The appellation of 
“ Smokers” to a voter in Preston was not gene- 
ral, if indeed it was ever used. The only quali- 
fication required before the passing of the Reform 
Act was to be twenty-one years of age, to have 
lived in the town six months, and to have received 
no parochial relief for twelve months before the 
election. Your correspondent ITuurret has been 
misinformed as to people taking apartments to 
acquire the right to vote. Ww. D. 


Gyns, when first used in India (2™ S. vii. 523.) 
—Your correspondent Eric asks, “ When, and 
from what source, was artillery first brought into 
use in and among the natives of India ?” 

See the Hon. M. Elphinstone’s History of India, 
vol. ii. p. 90. The Emperor Baber from Cabul in- 
vaded India, the last time in a.p. 1526, on the 21st 
of April. He defeated Sultan Ibrahim, Emperor 
of Delhi, who had 100,000 men. Baber had only 
12,000 men, including followers. “On the ap- 
proach of Ibrahim, Baber took up a position, 
linked his guxs together by ropes of twisted lea- 
ther, and lined them with infantry, farther pro- 
tected by breast-works. He likewise strength- 
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ened his flanks with field-works and fascines.” 
Ibrahim's troops had only arrows (no guns). 
The Indians reported that not less than 40,000 
yerished in the battle and pursuit.”* The battle 
sted from soon after sunrise till noon. 

The introduction of artillery into India by the 
French and English is not much beyond one 
hundred years. ww, 

Oriental Club. 


“ The Bells were rung Backwards” (2° S. vii. 
375.)—This custom is of very ancient date with 
the Scots, although no authority I have consulted 
fixes the exact period. In the boisterous days of 
Prince Charlie, their practice was, after a defeat 
in battle, to muffle the bells, and this they called 
. backward ringing,” rendered by Scott in the 
words of Minsie's ‘Query. Minnie will do well 
to consult a work by the Messrs. Chambers on 
the Scottish manners and customs, &c, which 
contains much that is interesting. Frank Lams. 


Sale of Villeins (2° S. vii. 497.) —I extract 
the following article from S. Collet’s Relics of 
Literature, 8vo. London, 1823, p. 260. : — 

“In the township of Porthaethwy, the powér of a 
feudal proprietor to sell his vassals or villains, as well 
as his cattle, was exemplified to so late as the reign of 
Henry VII., as appears from the following translated 
document : 

eek dfryed Fychan ap Ednyfed, Dafydd ap Griffyd, 
and Howell ap Dafydd ap Ryridd, free tenants of our 
Lord the King, in the township of Rhandirgadog, have 
given and confirmed unto William ap Griffyd ap Guily m, 
Esq., free tenants of Porthmael, seven of our natives, 
viz. — Horsell Matto, and Llewellyn ap Dafydd dew; 
Dafydd and Howell ap Matto, ap Dafydd dew; Llewellyn 
ap Evan goch, and Jevan ap Evan ddu, with their suc- 
cessors procreated, and to be procreated, and all their 
goods,’ &c. Dated at Rhandirgadog, June 20, Hen. VII.” 

However, the above document does not seem 
to me to afford evidence that this transfer of vil- 
leins was by way of sale. Acne. 


Christian in his notes on Blackstone (ii. 96. n 
5.), says, “The last claim of villenage which we 
find recorded in our courts, was in the 15th Jas. I, 
Noy, 27; 11 Harg. St. Tr. 342." T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


Knights created by Oliver Cromwell (2° S. vii. 
476.)—In reply to Irnuriet’s Query I can fur- 
nish him with the name of another person who 
was knighted by the usurper Oliver Cromwell. This 
person was Thomas Dickenson, a merchant who 
was knighted in 1657, while Lord Mayor of York. 
This was the second time he had served the oflice, 
having been lord mayor for the first time in 1647. 
I have not succeeded in finding in the British 
Museum the list referred to by your correspon- 


dent. J. A. Px. 


*s Memoirs, by Erskine of 


* See translation of Baber 
Bombay. 
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[2-4 S. VIL Jeny 2. °59. 
Scala Celi (= S. vi. 111. 179. 238.) — 1529, 
May 23. Richard Sykes of Stainton, co. York, by 
his will of that date, gave to the Grey Friars in 
Doncaster 8d. to say two masses at Scala Cele. 
As this bequest is so small in amount, and the 
locality of the Scala Celi is not mentioned, it is 
probable that these Grey Friars had a chapel of 
that name within the precincts of their own house 
in Doncaster. J.S. 


“ History of Judas” (2 §. vii. 455.) —The title 
of the German original is — 

“Judas der Ertz-schelm fiir eherliche Leuth, oder 
eigentlicher Entwurff und Lebensbeschreibug dess Isca- 
riotischen Bisswicht, vorinnen underschiedliche Discurs, 
sittliche Lehrs-puncten, Gedicht, und Geschicht, auch 
sehr reicher Vorrath Biblischer Concepten, welche nit 
allein einem Prediger auff der Canzel sehr dienlich fallen, 
der jetzigen verkelrten, bethirzten, verselirten Welt die 
Wabrheit under die nasen zu reiben ; sondern es kan sich 
auch dessen ein privat und einsamber Leser zur erspriess- 
licher Zeitvertreibung, und gewiinschten Seelen-hayl 
gehauchen. Zusamen getragen durch Pr. Abrahama a 
S. Clara, Augustiner Baarfiisser, Kayserlichen Prediger, 
&e. Erster Theil, Saltzburg, 1686, 4to. pp. 708. 

I have not seen the second part, but this carries 
the history of Judas farther than the translation. 
I cannot say how far, for the legends of Judas are 
so scattered and mixed with pious exhortations, 
points, platitudes, and good and bad jokes, that 
the biography is swamped. The book is an excel- 
lent manual for preachers of Fray Gerundio’s 
school, and might be studied with advantage by 
our conte:nporary pulpit humourists, whose fucetia 
are wearing threadbare. Under this buffoonery 
there is good store of practical sense and sound 
morality. 

I do not find the Life of Judas in any account 
of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza’s works, and sus- 
pect that his name was added to the title-page 
because he wrote Lazarillo de Tormes. 

Firznorkns. 

Garrick Club. 


Sir James Adolphus Oughton, K. B. (2™ S. vii. 
516.) — Sometimes Sir Jas. Adolphus Dickson 
Oughton, who had served in the 55th foot, was in 
1762 appointed colonel of the 31st foot, commonly 
called the “ Young Buffs,” from the regiment 
having buff facings. He was major-general in 
August, 1761, and lieut.-general in April, 1770. 
The time of his decease was probably about 1780. 
I am not aware whether he were married, or not. 
The most convenient references I can give your 
correspondent for the above particulars are Beat- 
son's Political Index (edition 1806), vol. ii. 135— 
229. ; vol. iii, 433. Amicus, 


This officer was a member of the Oughton fa- 
mily who resided at Sutton Coldfield. Mr. Joseph 
Oughton, who was High Sheriff of Warwickshire 
in 1792, w as descent led from an ancient family in 
Warwickshire, and one of its members was raised 
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to the degree of baronet in 1718. The baronetcy 
is, however, now extinct. 

The only information which I can give as to 
Sir James Adolphus Oughton is as follows: — 
He was appointed Lieut.-Col. of the 37th regi- 
ment, August 7, 1749; was promoted July 20, 
1759, to the Colonelcy of the 55th (previously the 
57th) regiment ; was promoted to Major-general 
August 15, 1761; and was transferred August 20, 
1762, to the Coloneloy of the 31st regiment on the 
death of Lieut.-General Henry Holmes. Major- 
General Oughton was raised to the rank of Lieut.- 
General April 30, 1770, and was honoured with 
the Order of the Bath between 1771 and 1775. 
He died in April, 1780, and was succeeded in the 
coloneley of the 31st regiment by Major-General 
Thomas Clarke, who, like nearly all the colonels 
of infantry regiments, was promoted from the 
Foot Guards. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1780, pro- 
bably contains a biographical notice of Sir J. A. 
Oughton. G. L. S. 


Curved Form of ancient Inclosures (2™ S. vii. 
373. — The following citations, very hastily fur- 
nished, will help, it is hoped, to throw a little 
light on your correspondent’s (G. A. C.’s) in- 
quiry as to the curved form of ancient inclosures. 
The Etruscans were great “ Agrimensores,” and 
in the choice and foundation of a city observed a 
number of ceremonies. 

“ Urbs dicitur ab orbe quod antique civitates in orbem 
fiebant.”— Servius ad /En. i. v. 16. 

Again : 

“ Urbs ab urbo appellata est, urbare est aratro definire, 
et Varus ait, urbum appellari Curraturam aratri quod in 
urbe condenda adhiberi solet.”— Pompon. Dig. ult. tit. 
leg. 239. 

Again, Varro tells us (1. iv. de Z. Z. e. 32.) that 
Etruscans marked out the boundaries of their 
towns thus : — 

“* Junctis bubus, tauro et vacca interiore aratro circum 
agebant sulcum Hoc faciebant religionis causa, die 
auspicato, ut fossa et muro essent munita. Terram unde 
excalpserant, fossam vocabant ; et introrsum factum 
murum: postea quod fiebat orbis urbs.” 

The transition to a similar practice in the first 
and earliest inclosures from the waste was easy 
and natural, but the whole archrology of the 
subject is too important and interesting to be 
passed over thus superficially, and I have not 
time for more at present. L. M. N. 


Patrick Hannay (2™ S. vii. p- 495.)— 
a Songs and Sonnets, 15 copies printed. Privately 
Printed from the rare edition of 1622, at the expense of 
E. V. Utterson for presents. Beldornie Press, 1841.” 
Bevater-ApDIME. 
Fusils in Fesse (2™ §. vii. 375.)—In reply to 
Metetrs, the following familics bear fusils in 
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Denant, 4; Carteret, 4; Pennington, 5; Monta- 
cute, 3; Bull (Sussex), 5; Jones (Midd.), 5; 
Percy, 5; Newmarch, 5; Daubigny, 5; Raleigh, 
3; Cokenay, 3; Aslacton, 5; Dawtrey, 5; Bos- 
vill, 5; Blomfield, 3; Gifford, 3; Tuckfield, 3; 
Jobnson, 3; Pygott, 3; Percy, 3; Pavyer, 3; 
Thorne, 3; Chasbon, 3; Acre, 3; Champney, 3; 
Payne, 3; Crowmer, 5; Camayll, 3; Gargan, 3; 
Gramore, 3; Sowelling, 3; Caysterton, 4; Fal- 
conbridge (Essex), 6; Knotford, 4; Aungell, 4; 
Blonville, 4; Formans (Norf.), 5; Plompton, 5 ; 
Corby, 5; Wycliff, 5; Nevill, 5; Harpden, 5; 
Pinckney, 5; Poynton, 5; Knatchford, 4. 

From the above list, which might be much ex- 
tended, it would seem that families bearing fusils 
in fesse are not all clearly of Norman origin, 
although many here mentioned would be con- 
sidered as undoubtedly so. The numerals refer 
to the number of fusils. Cx. Horrer. 


Clapping the Prayer-books on Good Friday (2"¢ 
S. vii. 515.) —I conjecture that where this cus- 
tom exists, it is parallel to that which all who 
have heard the “ Miserere” sung in the Sistine or 
Pope's chapel at Rome, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
or Friday of Passion Week, have heard; namely, 
at that period of the service when, out of thirteen 
lights previously burning, one only is left, the 
others having been extinguished one after another 
at certain intervals, a stamping of feet is heard 
within the choir. Strangers commonly ask, “what 
is that ?” and they are told it is meant to signify 
the abandonment of our Saviour by his disciples. 


4a ade 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Life and Contemporaneous Church History of An- 
tonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Sp tlatro, afterwards Dean 
of Windsor, &c. in the Reign of James I. By Uenry New- 
land, D.D., Dean of Ferns. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 

In our last volume the attention of our readers was 
directed, by several notices of Father Paul and Bishop 
Bedell, to the eventful history of the Venetian Interdict. 
The work, of which we have here given the title, is some- 
what connected with that memorable transaction. Al- 
though the author has made no additions whatever to 
our stock of information respecting either the subject of 
his Memoir, or his illustrious contemporaries and friends, 
Paul Sarpi and Bishop Bedell, he has constructed out of 
the limited materials at his command an interesting 
piece of biography. We regret, however, to find that the 
Dean has perpetuated (p. 80.) Burnet’s fabulous story 
respecting the refusal of Sir Henry Wotton to present 
King James’s “ Premonition” to the Venetian senate in 
1607; whereas this work of the King’s did not appear 
until 1609! Again (p. 94.), it is not true, as stated by 
Burnet, that Bedell accompanied De Dominis to England. 
It is certainly to be regretted that, before committing his 
work to the press, the Dean did not make use of the 
several important letters and documents in reference to 
the Archbishop which are to be found in the lately pub- 
lished Domestic Calendars for the Reign of King James I. 


fesse: — Cheney (Devon), 5 or 4; Denbam or | These would have considerably enhanced the value of his 
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What is Homeopathy? And is there any, and what 
Amount of Truth init? By J. Conqu st, M.D., F.L.S. 
(Longman. ) 

A very important ous asked by “a man who has 
attained his three score vears and ten, and whose pra 
tice has been very extensive during half a century,” and 
in which he shows the probability that in momesepathy 
is to be found such a law in therap Sydenham, 
Hunter, and others of great name in medi 


lesired to see 


ve as 


al science long 
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